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CHAPTER I 


RED BLOOD FOR THE CITY 
T WO young men were trudging along a country road in a late 


afternoon of summer. The smoke-blackened sky miles ahead 
marked a big city of the Middle West. As the twilight drew 

on, the open fields changed into platted subdivisions with grass-covered 
streets, all richly-named, and boisterous with signs which announced 
immediate and vast activities. Factories were to be built, water and 
sewerage systems to be laid, city limits extended, and electric lighting 
and street-car service established. All this at once. It was explained 
to the young men that they need only to buy to become rich—explained 
in big black letters still animate in the dusk. 

“But there aren’t any houses,” remarked the heavier of the two. 

“It’s nothing but a real estate boom,” the other said testily. He 
was really very tired and his feet were cruelly blistered. “I know 
all about that sort of thing,” he added. “You buy the fields, have 
them cut up into streets and alleys and lots, all carefully mapped out 
on great sheets of paper in colors. Then you advertise in the papers, 
get after church folks and school-teachers, sell all the lots at big 
»rices, and you’ve mace a fortune. The suckers are paying taxes on 
the prairie. That’s all.” 

“But that doesn’t sound honest,” his companion declared with 
slow astonishment. 
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The young man of slighter build laughed. “ Martin,” he inquired, 
a trace of patronage in his tone, “ why are you going to the city?” 

“To bujld a career.” 

“ That =. building a fortune, doesn’t it?” 

“ Exactly,” Martin replied. 

“Well, cutting up country fields into city lots has been found 
to be a quick way to make a fortune.” 

The pair was passing through the vast area of the outskirts now, 
where cheap, narrow-chested frame houses of city pattern had been 
brought out to meet the staunch old farm homesteads whose timbers 
were weather-bitten and blackened, but still rugged and rich of mar- 
row—the thickest and choicest cuts of the forest to begin with. 
They reached the end of a car-line at last and a road-house. 

“Shall we go into the city to-night?” Martin asked. 

“No. We’re too dirty. We can stop here and rest and clean up.” 

That evening they sat om the road-house porch and stared long 
at the city-lights. A portion of their dreams were too deep and fine 
for words. Youths of the country on the way to the city, clean-bred 
youths of rhythmic health, eager brains, morals in untainted embryo, 
vague but colossal ambitions, startling innocence, the tints of the open 
upon their cheeks, the light of the outdoors in their eyes and its 
strength in their arms! They were like two colts that have suffered 
no wrong, that know barn-yards and pasture-lots and are full of 
exquisite tremors and burning desires about the rest of creation—ready 
to kick, bite, race, or rub noses. Their manes were wind- > as 
it were, and pinned by burrs. 

Thus young Luther went to Wittenberg; Burns to Dumfries; 
Whittington to London; Garfield to Cleveland; Napoleon to Paris. 
Moreover, these two on the road-house steps, staring at the great field 
of lights, had travelled from the manhandled fields to the throng- 
blackened streets in the only way ideal in tradition—on foot. 

The first car aroused them when the day had scarcely broken. 
They watched it start cityward with a species of wonderment. The 
conductor and motorman looked big and desirable to the provincial 
eyes. The quick familiarity of these men with money, passengers, 
electricity, city streets, and metropolitan affairs was not to be doubted. 
The hucksters and milkmen, too, were no doubt great in their ways, 
being on such close terms with the city. The curt “ good-mornings ” 
in the hall, and the voices of teamsters in the barns, were not without 
significance. These were of the city. Men didn’t dawdle in the 
city. They thought quickly, spoke rapidly, moved with swiftness and 
accuracy. The immensity of the things to learn, before they could 
ever hope to become a desirable part of this majestic metropolitan 
system, rested impressively upon the mind of each youth. They con- 
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fessed their misgivings, deplored their clothing and shoes, their sun- 
burnt necks and calloused hands. Of course they were unworthy, but 
they would try not always to be so! How brief, but how delicious, is 
this first glamour of the metropolis for the country-boy!' 

Breakfast nerved them. They were allowed to board a car without 
being questioned or frowned upon. That marvellous forty minutes! 
For the first time they looked upon Nature collared and creased and 
cravatted. 

The slighter, taller, and handsomer of the two manhood buds was 
James Danton ; his companion, Martin Wells. Wells had toiled earnestly, 
contentedly, upon his father’s farm. Danton, on a farm adjacent, had 
toiled erratically, dreamily ; his hand upon the plow, but his mind and 
heart in the midst of the metropolis, its schemes and commerce and 
history. 

Forty-six years were evenly divided between them. At home these 
youths had been called chums, but the word does not express their 
relation. Danton was master; Wells the slave. This was one of the 
mysterious and lasting arrangements of babyhood. Two mites, far 
too wee for any trousers ever made, playing on the floor together— 
Jimmy bossed, Marty obeyed. Jim did the planning; Mart the heavy 
work. James evolved the trick; Martin took the gad. So it was 
up the years. : 

' Wells had a firm, good mind. It moved a little slowly when the 
going was heavy, but with directness, and arrived at the point in due 
time, full of substance for further ventures. Danton had tastes, 
mental as well as dietetic. He liked certain studies, for instance, and 
excelled in them without effort; others were repellent to his mind, 
in which case he called Wells to his aid, or ignored them entirely. 
Wells admired Danton. Danton needed Wells. The enduring body 
and compact brain bowed before agile shapeliness and passing brilliance. 

There had been only one break in this arrangement in the twenty- 
three years. It was about a girl. There is no doubt whatever that 
Martin Wells was pressed by the other to the limit of human tolera- 
tion. At all events, there was brief, decisive action. One was cut 
down as a bullet cuts a reed; the other bent over the fallen, crying 
for pardon. Insensibility for twenty minutes was Danton’s portion. 
The agony and the tears were Martin Wells’s. None but natural 
weapons had been used. As time went on, the subject was avoided, 
but Danton never forgave, and his determination to get even never 
cooled. 

Danton was gray-eyed; his hair was red-brown and close-cropped ; 
his features cleanly, sharply cut. He had a waist slender as a girl’s, 
and the eye of a leader of men. In the light of what is to come, the 
face of this boy is not exactly an index. You might say that the 
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gray eyes were cold and the lips thin; yet these very peculiarities 
are often found in the faces of men of great material success. If 
one could have seen James Danton in a certain compact apartment 
less than three years later, he would have called the clean, rapt 
countenance of the youth, now studying the streets of the city from 
the seat of an open trolley-car, a problem too intricate for ordinary 
human eyes. 

Danton laughed suddenly but silently. A man on the seat in 
front had just related an anecdote the point of which appeared to 
hinge upon the fact that an innocent and sympathetic countryman 
was looted and dismayed by a pair of city ruffians. There is a ray of 
light here. The laugh of Danton was not as faultless as his face in 
repose. It was a straight, tense laugh. The lips whitened against 
his teeth, and his mouth opened but very narrowly. The eyes did 
not laugh. 

On the contrary, Wells had a quiet, reserved smile that was win- 
ning. He laughed seldom. ~ 

The face of Martin Wells was square, enduring, and patient, like 
his body. A good brow, brown, steady eyes, strong white teeth, a 
glance of instant attention, and a low, honest voice—these were his 
features. They lacked a quick appeal, but grew upon you. The 
student of faces would perceive his probable destiny with ease—the 
modest honors of good citizenship, a staunch but purely local following 
of friends, the sound home-grown fruits of integrity and single-pointed 
endeavor. 

Wells was the first to obtain a position. He went to work the 
third morning in the highly reputable establishment of Broad, Bridge 
& Company, wholesale dry-goods merchants. His work was to handle 
the freight-elevator, to assist in the loading of boxes of goods from 
the basement to the lift and from the lift to the trucks. This labor 
did not occupy his entire time.. He constructed boxes, packed and 
covered them; familiarized himself with the systems of shipping and 
the various floors and departments of the building and business. He 
began at eight dollars the week and worked ten hours each day. Only 
three out of three hundred names were below his on the firm’s pay- 
roll. They were office boys. 

The times were good, but Danton had views and walked the 
streets with them. He was not exactly averse to beginning at the 
bottom, but he did not want to begin in a line of work which had 
manual labor for a base. Pride preyed upon his nerves, not because 
he was responsible for three extra holes daily in Wells’s meal-ticket, 
but because Wells had obtained a position first and was so completely 
satisfied. 

There followed a period of two weeks in which Danton’s luck was 
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really evil. He endured a series of maddening just-misses. A man 
would be accepted for a likely position while he was in the elevator 
on the way up; or the delay caused by missing a car would be the 
luck of another man. In the sting of this malignant fortune, as it 
certainly felt to him, Danton called at the local office of an Eastern 
publishing company which had just put a new encyclopedia in twenty 
volumes upon the market. 

“ Yes, we want book-agents,” remarked a nervous individual with 
black hair and eyes and finger-nails, as he emerged from behind a 
grating. He wore a black bow-tie and a black worn suit. His eyes 
went up and down Danton, in and out and around Danton. 

Danton paled. He remembered signs he had seen in office-build- 
ings: “ Book-agents not allowed to solicit here.” He remembered how 
he had criticised Wells for running an elevator, and was gratified at 
the thought that Wells had n’t been around enough to notice the afore- 
mentioned signs. Meanwhile the person of much black was fusing 
questions into Danton’s understanding. 

“Your clothes are a little off-color,” he concluded, “ but I’ll give 
you a trial. You’re a little out of the line of men who come here 
for work. They’re a half-baked set who have failed at everything 
else before they come to me. They don’t believe in themselves nor in 
the books. They look into faces, without seeing them. They rig 
up a little superficial yarn and give it to everybody alike.” 

The man snapped the tip from a match, began to chew the stick 
and resumed: 

“ Now look here. You get a ten-case note for every contract you 
bring in. Say, do you know where your chance lies? It’s here. 
You ’ve got your original enthusiasm to begin with. You’re not one 
of the discards. But here I am blowing like a leaky gas-tank. I 
can’t make you if you’re a mutt, and if you’re the real old grapes 
you "ll make yourself! Observe these few rules. Get after the women 
when you can——” 

He halted suddenly and looked over Danton again from head to 
foot with a keen, dry smile. 

“T should n’t wonder,” he observed slowly, “if that is n’t your 
best lay—to play to the up-town parlors. But Lares and Penates! it’s 
a corking big game! Every one of them is a different weave. Look 
out for the madam of forty in an unswept house, spectacles, servant 
just left, literary class, paper to be read next afternoon. Get into the 
heart of that paper! Come and get our reference on the subject. 
Listen to her with sweet, boyish awe, like St. Paul at the feet of 
Gamaliel! Size up her library! Handle her pet books affectionately. 
Get away with a bid to come back, and bone on her paper stuff for 
next call! You’re apt to land that sort. Widows are always likely. 
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Something queer about widows. Maybe you’ll learn. School-teachers 
a great field, but pretty well cultivated by our sort. Still, they ’re 
always ripe to the right man. 

“ Any way, they ’re all different. And because they are different the 
game is big as the world. Five words are enough to let you know 
if there’s hope. When you find a weakness or a fad, jab at it, swing 
at it, upper-cut into it. When you’ve got it jellyfied—get out your 
order-blanks. You’ve got to be deep and natural and know your 
prey. You ’ve got to play a different system every trick. 

“The man who can sell encyclopedias on subscription, who is game 
and has years to grow in, who can keep booze off his breath and 
inflations and distractions out of his head—such a man can sell any 
commodity in any market. The world wants such a man at his own 
price. Now, listen to this last word: the man who can sell books can 
sell bonds and real estate and railroads. The man who can sell the 
most books is the man who can see farthest at first glance into a pair 
of human eyes!” 

These words burned into the brain of Danton. He procured 
sample pages and bindings, all the available “literature” anent the 
work itself; absorbed further enlightenment from the chief of agents, 
and left the office in a sort of trance. All that afternoon he learned 
from door to door, building his story and trying to perfect it. A long 
evening was spent in studying the encyclopedia itself, with the result 
that at midnight he was too tired to sleep, so he planned digressions 
and supplements and revisions to meet the variety of cases. The fail- 
ures of the afternoon returned to him, the face that answered each 
ring of the bell, its instant contraction and defense when he made his 
errand known, the peculiarities and mannerisms, the possible weak- 
nesses of each. He thought of what he should do and say if he were 
allowed another chance at these failures. He studied to pass the 
stolid wall which the presence of a servant at the door reared before 
him. 

So days and nights passed. He grew prodigiously in working 
knowledge of the books. He learned with joy that he was developing 
a natural gift of expression. Sometimes he wished that the city were 
larger. He studied as no book-agent ever studied before. He became 
formidable. On the eighth morning, he entered a house at eight-forty- 
five and staggered out at eleven-thirty with an order and a partial 
payment. He had strained every fibre in his brain. He was ready to 
yell for gladness, and to faint from fatigue. 

With his first ten dollars Danton bought shoes, hat, neck-ties, 
collars, and other small matters, and continued to ventilate Wells’s 
meal-ticket. In the fourth week he sold three sets and purchased a 
good suit of clothing. Wells, ten hours a day at his elevator, still 
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took care of the incidental expenses with the grace which comes of a 
glad spirit. The clothes he had were good enough for his work, and 
stout shoes which bore the scratches of many a stony field were quite 
the thing for the heavy work in the basement. 

And presently Danton began to save money. His winter’s campaign 
among the schools will long be remembered in the local office of the 
Eastern publisher. ‘The encyclopedia was being advertised extensively 
and it really was a conscientious and valuable work. Probably its 
most ardent explorer and tireless prospector was Danton. 

Young, hopeful, unmarried women on salary, the school-teachers, 
could no more preserve their scepticism before his subtle leads, care- 
lessly fluent discussions, and the psychic compulsion of a natural 
salesman than their classes could cope with adults of normal school 
training. 

Besides, Danton was handsome and had lost no time to become 
richly attired. He had an unkillable persistence without impressing 
a prospect with the fact. He had become deep and natural and had 
learned his prey. He could appeal to the vanity of an educated young 
woman with such consummate delicacy that she found herself warmly 
admiring his modesty and thorough ingenuousness. The teachers 
listened to him in groups after the sessions; listened to him alone in 
their separate homes. He was impartially charmed—with what win- 
ning boyishness could he play this part!—with each and every per- 
sonality in the great army of teachers. He called. He called again. 
He received orders and payments. 

So much for the two boys from the country. Now for the men 
and the woman. 


CHAPTER II 
THE CHURCH THAT NEEDED A CHAPEL 


A Sunpay morning late in the following summer. Traces of the 
farm still lived in the manner and upon the person of Martin Wells, 
but Danton was studiously, perhaps a bit conspicuously, of the city. 
They still shared a room, and at the present moment were arraying 
themselves for the day. Danton stood upon a chair while the other 
set a brilliant polish upon his shoes. When this was done Martin took 
up the heavier work of his own. The original arrangement was to 
“shine each other,” but the encyclopedia expert was frequently taken 
of late with fits of abstraction. 

“Would n’t it be fine to be back in the country this morning?” 
Martin said. “I ’d like to drive old Major into Yoebright—then out 
to Crooked Lake this afternoon.” 

Danton shuddered. “The mere thought of that bigoted, stuck-up 
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old burg gives me the jerks,” he muttered. “ Nitroglycerine could n’t 
blow me back to Yoebright.” 

“Of course, Jim, I should n’t like to stay at home,” Martin said 
quietly. “But I’d like to see the little town and the roads and the 
old farm again to-day. Besides, all the folks are around there, and 
this weather makes me homesick.” 

There was a pause. 

“T suppose you ’re going to church? ” 

“Yes. Won’t you come along?” 

“Say, Mart, do you really go to church because you like to, or 
because there’s a wholly wondrous little girl there?” 

Wells smiled shyly. “I like to go,” he said. 

“T’ve a notion to try it this morning,” Danton remarked. 

The other looked up from his polishing with a quick, grateful 
smile. Almost every Sunday for a year he had asked Danton to 
accompany him. Until to-day he had been refused, and not infre- 
quently with some irritation. He forgave this readily. Jim’s work 
was racking, and three or four evenings a week he spent in furious 
study.. At this period the plodder was earning twelve dollars a week 
and saving two. Broad, Bridge & Company had taken him out of 
the elevator and placed him in one of the upper apartments. Danton 
was averaging seventy-five dollars each week and was saving sixty. 

“Where is she?” Danton whispered a moment after they had 
taken their seats in the church. 

An indescribable emotion passed over Wells that moment. It 
seemed almost a sacrilege to designate the lady by gesture. He re- 
called Danton’s attitude toward women in general, his narratives of 
easy business conquest, and the deeper possibilities—if he cared. Two 
or three incidents to which he had listened with some amazement and 
a distant repugnance recurred to him now with an intimate meaning, 
engendering a distrust that permeated his brain like a poisonous 
injection. 

“Where is she?” Danton repeated, glancing curiously at his 
companion. 

Wells cleared his throat. “ Across the aisle—two seats down— 
sitting alone.” 

The languid eye of a connoisseur settled upon a hat. It was a 
broad-brimmed, droopy hat of flexible snow-white straw and trimmed 
with red roses—an adorable hat. Its freshness was inimitable; the 
perfume of its roses not to be doubted for an instant. There was a 
delicious joy about the creation, as if the straws had been selected 
and woven, the roses plucked and twined, all in a summer afternoon 
while a lover whispered. It seemed to have its own blushes and flut- 
terings, its secrets and responses. Church was tolerable, of course, 
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but the summer outdoors was better, where breezes had their swing, 
and the proper sort of a hat could blow and droop and kiss and cling 
to the softest, waviest brown hair in the world. 

Besides, there was an ear—the perfect mould for feminine ears 
was broken after that was made! And a neck and shoulders—but it 
is quite impossible! Fonts of type can be arranged in such a way 
as to suggest a hat, describe a race-horse or a bit of ruching, but 
to depict all that a man sees subconsciously in the neck of a maiden, 
and the breathing shoulders beneath—this only can be done on the 
higher planes where thoughts have form. No material symbols are 
delicate or intense enough. ; 

The face was turned for an instant toward the sunlit window, 
and the profile was carved forever upon Danton’s inner consciousness, 
as it had graven itself in Wells’s throne-room months before. It 
was n’t pretty. When brain and heart and soul put their best into a 
woman’s face, the result isn’t pretty, but it may be beautiful. Cer- 
tainly, it will have distinction. 

Neither Danton nor Wells was evolved sufficiently to read the 
profile, yet their minds thrilled with vague impressions. Danton saw 
laughter in the eyes of vivid darkness; Wells, tenderness. Danton 
caught an imperious quality in the exquisite cut of the nostril; Wells 
perceived sensitiveness in its quick dilation. Danton missed the deli- 
cate lines of the mouth (in which Wells found purity) to read the 
ardor of the rose-red lips. The rounded chin suggested to Danton a 
rather disconcerting power of will; to Wells it was an inspiration of 
loyalty. 

In that full moment there was in the profile for Danton something 
of the mystery of fairies—a mystery that instantly challenged. It 
was the substance of dreams to the plodder, a face that had long been 
his ineffably to worship. 

On this particular morning the regular services were put aside, 
and the task of raising money to build a chapel was in order. Wells was 
a little mortified that his companion’s first visit should prove a business 
session, but Danton seemed rather interested in the proceedings. His 
brain was too fertile to become comatose on the Sabbath day. When 
the gentle soul of Wells was prevailed upon five dollars’ worth, the 
other smiled forbearingly. The hour was almost over, and the last 
appeals were being made, when Danton arose and modestly subscribed 
twenty-five dollars. 

The amazement of Wells was boundless. The act was entirely 
novel in his conception of the other. He was ashamed of himself in 
that he felt a pang because her bright eyes were turned for a second 
upon the generous stranger. Altogether, the morning was not one of 
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soul expansion for the plodder. He felt himself utterly befouled with 
jealousy and suspicion. 

The people gathered around to meet Danton after the service. The 
girl came forward, smiling, her hand outstretched to exchange greetings 
as usual—always the rarest moment of Wells’s week—and tarried to 
meet and converse with Danton. The latter’s ease of manner and 
graces of speech, qualities for which Wells hitherto had only the 
clearest admiration, incited him to envy now. He felt the weight of 
his limbs, the blood burning his face and a cruel hurt like a jagged 
piece of metal squirming in his brain, while the two stood together 
talking. 

“What is her first name, Martin?” Danton asked as they strolled 
back toward the room. 

“Why, I never heard, Jim.” 

Danton laughed. “ You’re a queer old stick. Why, you ’ve talked 
to me for months about this perfect creature and have n’t learned her 
first name.” 

“T never thought about it. I should n’t have used it had I known.” 

Danton was silent a moment. Martin’s attitude had been peculiar 
since they had entered church. It was hard to credit such an easy 
old shoe with a sudden passion of jealousy. Still, Danton felt that 
his questionings disturbed the other; therefore he kept on. 

“ Where does she live? ” 

“In the other direction—several blocks from the church.” 

“ Have you ever been to her house? ” 

“One night with some other young people—I went to her door.” 

“ Are her people well-to-do?” 

“T don’t know, Jim. In fact, I’m not sure that she has any. 
I think—I think I’ll take a little walk. Dinner won’t be ready for 
three-quarters of an hour.” 

“T’ll go along, too,” Danton said quickly. 

Poor Martin was dismayed. Still, he felt that he should atone 
in some way for the stubborn evils which had seized his mind. “Jim,” 
he said sincerely, “I thought it was fine of you to give that twenty- 
five this morning.” 

“ Sort of shocked you a bit for a minute, didn’t it?” 

“Well, I hardly expected it, but I was very glad.” 

“ Did you notice how quickly she looked around?” Danton inquired, 
darting a glance into the other’s face. 

Martin winced. “ Yes, she was interested at once,” he said slowly. 
“In fact, everybody was interested. It was rather a surprise for a 
stranger—especially so young a man—to subscribe that amount.” 

“ Queer you never heard her first name,” Danton mused. “Let me 
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see—Miss Cleghorn—what would go well with Cleghorn? Marion— 
Margaret—Edith——” 

Martin halted. “It’s hotter than I thought,” he said huskily. 
“T think I'll go back to the room.” 

Danton followed with unusual good-humor. He noted that Martin 
answered volubly any question which did not relate to Miss Cleghorn, 
but that he became restless and suffered apparently under the fire of 
trivialities which had to do with her. In fact, the whole conduct of 
Martin augured a trend of affairs which interested Danton hugely. 
Inasmuch as Miss Cleghorn interested him as well, the outlook was 
fascinating. 

“Martin,” he said softly. 

“ Yes.” 

“You ’d feel the heat less, if you didn’t walk quite so fast.” 


Danton became a zealous churchman. On the third Sunday and 
thereafter, he was induced to remain for Bible study, joining a class 
of young men and women which met during the hour of the Sunday 
school session. Martin Wells was kept dosed with agony. 

To the study of human faces, the ever-absorbing methods of business, 
and the encyclopedia, Danton now added a systematic study of the 
Bible. He had been brought up in a house of strict piety, in which 
family worship daily included a brief Scripture reading. As the 
youth had expressed it frequently, “I was dragged to church three 
or four times a week from rattles to razor-strops.” The endless reel 
of Bible films which had been forced upon the adolescent brain was 
now developed. They formed a foundation for familiarity with the 
hallowed documents which could be obtained in no other way. 

In the class of Bible study Danton began to shine. At first he 
offered only an occasional sizzling sentence, a meteoric flash here and 
there, but presently he assumed and held supremacy with steady bril- 
liance. And always there was about him for those who listened a 
most enticing modesty. 

Danton felt his powers keenly and respected them quite largely 
enough, but it is not likely that he realized exactly what his passion 
for increase and the peculiar line of its manifestation were doing for 
him. There was not a minute of routine in his day’s work. He 
seldom, if ever, covered the same ground twice. Each prospect he 
invested for a sale was a campaign on a different field. Each victory 
or loss added to his own brain-surface, because he strained his limita- 
tions to the uttermost to enfold the intelligence pitted against him 
entirely in his own. He studied his man as a general studies his 
enemy, sent out flankers to prevent retreat, launched his main force 
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against the weakest point of the opposing line, and held back reserves 
to meet unexpected sallies of strength. 

Danton brooded constantly upon the problem which is as vast as 
life itself—the problem of human character. Inasmuch as he had no 
fixed standards and adjusted his strategy to fit each field, selling books 
was to him no more nor less than creative work, and the success of 
his methods entailed certain genius. Coral reefs augment with infinite 
slowness in the icy darkness of great deeps, but, reaching after cen- 
turies the warm, sunlit surface water, they stretch out monstrous 
arms with incredible swiftness. Thus a man’s mind finds but tardy 
increase in the chill gloom of routine, but is quickened to splendid 
expansion when it evolves to the vital glow of creative thought. 

Martin Wells felt weak beside his companion, hopeless ever to 
contend in the Bible-class or in the world; but if this had been all, 
his solid heart would have known only the joy of admiring the other’s 
eminence. The crush and bitterness lay in the fact that Danton had 
invaded his dream. 

In the sight of Wells, Danton had all the equipment—dash, fine 
looks, brilliance. For himself there was only worship for Louise 
Cleghorn. All the valor of his life had centred upon her. That 
she might be near him; that she might have all his honor, gentleness, 
all his faith and loyalty, all his heart and strength—this was his 
symphony. The Far Sometime was a thing of dreams. 

Since the advent of Danton, Martin Wells had passed more hours 
in the presence of Louise Cleghorn, but at the cost of dividing them 
with his friend. Left alone, it would have been long before he 
presumed to attend all the services, his real purpose being so 
obvious; long, indeed, before he would have dared to sue for the 
privilege of walking home with her regularly. It is not likely that 
he would have been invited to her house so soon, had it not been 
for Danton’s delightful manceuvres. The latter could clear the air 
of hindering conventions as a shower settles dust. Wells, on the con- 
trary, complicated the young woman’s frankest good fellowship by his 
colossal bashfulness and his perfectly evident adoration. 

At the same time, Miss Cleghorn played most daintily a mystifying 
game. In one respect she was very obtuse. Nothing that Danton 
could suggest or declare proved effective to convince her that he 
was an entity completely apart from Wells. She chose to regard the 
pair as inseparable. One Wednesday evening, at the close of the 
meeting, the pastor beckoned to Wells and engaged him in conversation 
for several moments. Danton meanwhile sought Miss Cleghorn and 
whispered a request to accompany her to her door. 

“Gladly,” she said with fine ingenuousness. “Miss Vandeleur 
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goes our way, too. And where’s Mr. Wells? Oh, there he is in 
front! We’ll wait and see if he’ll come.” 

Martin was radiant. Danton, in his pique, set about more 
determinedly than ever to wreck the system. 


CHAPTER III 
THE OPERA, THE ICE, AND THE INK 


Miss CLEGHORN’s superb impartiality fed the soul of Martin Wells. 
He did not profess to understand it. He could only attribute her 
consideration of himself to immeasurable goodness of heart. He was 
quite certain that had he been in her place, the being called Martin 
Wells would entirely have been eclipsed in the bedazzlement of Danton. 
And it was quite true that the average young woman would not have 
hesitated to choose between them. To such the casting away of the 
nobleman would have been inevitable, but Louise Cleghorn lifts the 


average. 

Wells had certain other towers of hope, although so many of his 
hours were miserable with fears. From a boy, Danton had vowed 
never to marry. Another thing, Danton was not, at least up to the 
present moment, overwhelmingly enamoured. His work remained god ; 
his sleep and appetite unbroken. His commercial and personal con- 
quests among the salaried fair continued. The easy accessibility of a 


woman’s heart was still a favorite theme of the salesman when he 
was alone in the room with Wells. 

“ Appeal to her vanity, and she’s yours, as a rule,” he would say. 
“If the vanity door is closed, a nicely judged fervor is apt to win, 
but the trouble with that is, her answering fervor doesn’t die down 
when the encyclopedias are delivered. . . . Then, again, you’ve got 
to swing religion sometimes to land them; still again, culture. There’s 
always some point of susceptibility ; at least—well, you ’ve got to allow 
for an occasional failure.” 

Wells hated these moments; and yet he was sure that a man who 
talked so carelessly about the sex, flaunting the very corpse of chivalry, 
could not be in love with one woman. Moreover, Danton had allowed 
himself to become a favorite with the entire feminine element of the 
church. Courtesies and gallantries emanated as naturally from him 
as rays from a gem. No handsome young pastor ever caused such 
heart-beats. Mothers set him apart as a shining example for their 
sons. The marvellous thing about it all was that encyclopedias never 
entered the sacred precincts. 

The fact that Danton had quickened the general feminine pulse 
was responsible for many of Martin Wells’s brighter moments. “He 
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could n’t let such a thing be,” the latter reasoned, “if he felt as I do 
about Louise Cleghorn.” And yet the shadow deepened and deepened 
over the plodder’s romance. 

Wells reasoned correctly. Danton was not in love, but he was on 
his mettle. Louise Cleghorn had put him there with her impartiality. 
That Martin, soft old Martin, totally devoid of woman-winning 
equipment, should cope with him, full distance, was not to be thought 
of. That he, Danton, should continue to engineer opportunities for 
being with Miss Cleghorn—only to have them shared by the other— 
this was out of the question as well. He had no intention of handi- 
capping his career with a marriage, but he determined to win the 
heart of this intricately fascinating young woman, partly out of love 
for the game itself, and partly because looting the treasure out of 
Martin’s heart appeared a singularly fitting way to settle the old score. 

As a matter of fact, his companion had long bored Danton. Martin 
normal was bad enough; but Martin in love was becoming insufferable. 
Their paths had diverged since the first month in the city. The book- 
agent was making money. A coup was forming in his brain to land 
a fortune. Martin was available in this plan. After that the deluge. 

In the last week of October Broad, Bridge & Company held its 
semi-annual inventory. The services of Martin were required in the 
evenings at the store. On the nights of Monday and Tuesday it was 
nearly eleven when he reached the room. Danton went alone to the 
Wednesday evening meeting at the church. Miss Cleghorn was there. 
Tle joined her at the close. 

“And where’s Mr. Wells to-night?” she asked. 

Danton explained. “It happened unfortunately, too,” he added. 
“We wanted to arrange a little party of four, if possible, for Friday 
night and ask you and Miss Vandeleur to hear the Bostonians. You 
know they sing ‘ Robin Hood’ here then.” 

“It’s a shame—nothing less,” she exclaimed. 

“But Martin suggested that there was no need of your missing 
it,” he added. “I promise to take the best of care of you—if you 
will go with me.” 

For just a second she considered. “Why, thank you. Of course 
I will.” 

At this juncture, Miss Vandeleur bore down upon the pair, and 
naturally the subject was not enlarged upon. 

Now, it happened that on that Wednesday Martin Wells had dwelt 
with an inspiration. It began early in the morning, when he over- 
heard a clerk mention to another clerk that the Bostonians were to 
sing in town Friday night. In the ensuing conversation many things 
were said about the musical event which the members of that famous 
old troupe doubtless would have been glad to hear. All of which 
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Martin assimilated. As all things goodly in the world were related 
in his mind with Louise Cleghorn, the music and the lady mingled for 
a space. Then he trembled at the daring of a sudden thought. 

It held its own—finally compelled a decision. By working later 
Thursday night, and possibly Saturday night, he would be allowed to 
skip Friday. But not later than to-day Miss Cleghorn must be 
approached. In the noon-hour, Martin secured permission to leave 
the store that evening at eight, and to arrange his extra hours so as 
to have Friday evening as well—if Miss Cleghorn wished. Let it 
be impressed that Martin’s first intimation of the Bostonians’ local 
call came from the two clerks. 

At eight-fifteen that night he rushed into his room, washed, changed 
his linen, and reached the church by eight-forty-five. He was tossed 
Ly trepidations, but his resolve held him from drifting. People were 
leaving the church as he reached the vestibule, but he breasted his 
way through to the auditorium, where the more social elements of 
the membership lingered, chatting, in segregated groups among the 
aisles. 

Danton’s back was turned to the door. Miss Vandeleur had nailed 
him with her vivacity. Martin caught the eyes of Miss Cleghorn, and 
she came forward to meet him. The quick ungloved hand lost none 
of its self-reliance, even in the pressure of his big, hard fingers. 

“T’m glad I got here in time,” he began a little breathlessly. 
“TI wanted to see you.” 

“Mr. Danton told me you were working night and day at the 
store.” 

“Yes, but Miss Cleghorn, I’ve arranged—that is, if you find it 
possible—to get off Friday night.” 

“Tf I find it possible?” she repeated. 

“ That is—I won’t need to work Friday night—if you find it pos- 
sible to go with me to hear the Bostonians. You know, they sing and 
are fine-——” 

“Good! Then we’ll all four go—the original arrangement?” 

Martin’s faculties quickened as one who suddenly senses an evil 
which impends. “The original arrangement?” he muttered lightly. 

“Don’t you know—you suggested it to Mr. Danton—that Miss 
Vandeleur and I should go with you two?” 

“Then Jim has spoken to you?” The words were slowly and 
harshly uttered. 

“Why, yes, of course—just a few minutes ago—and I promised 
to go with him. He thought you would have to work.” 

The situation penetrated Martin’s understanding like a destroying 
dryness. Danton’s face was directed upon him now. It was marked 
with a queer expression—a sort of frightened laugh. Miss Cleghorn’s 
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eyes were peering into his own. Wells felt their search in his brain— 
felt their troubled intentness. 

“ Yes, of course,” he muttered dully. “He thought I would have 
to work.” 

“Then, possibly we can all go—since you are free?” she observed 
doubtfully. 

“Has Miss Vandeleur been spoken to about it?” he asked. 

“ No.” 

“ Well, then, Miss Cleghorn, we ’ll let the matter rest as it is. Ill 
work Friday night. Yes,” he added thoughtfully; “Ill work Friday 
night.” 

Danton approached with a genial greeting. 

“Hello, Martin! How did you happen to get home so soon?” 

“ By leaving a little extra work for to-morrow.” 

Miss Cleghorn noted, as it is not likely she would have done 
another time, that Wells did not return Danton’s cordiality. The four 
walked home together. Miss Cleghorn did not ask them in. Miss 
Vandeleur was left at her door. 

“What ’s the matter, Mart?” Danton asked nervously. 

Wells did not reply. 

“TI say, what’s the matter?” 

“Everything considered,” Wells said in peculiar slow way, “I 
don’t think you had better speak to me any further to-night.” 

He turned at the first corner and walked away swiftly. Danton 
laughed. 

Wells went back to the store and worked for an hour. Then he 
walked the down-town streets until midnight, and took a hotel room, 
but did not sleep. As he had to work Thursday night, he had supper 
down-town, and returned to the room about eleven. Danton was 
studying. 

“Hello, Mart! Been out of the city?” he asked pleasantly. 

“No, Jim. I’ve been at the store all day. I didn’t feel like 
coming back here last night.” 

“ Have you got squared away so you can talk?” Danton inquired 
in a humoring tone. 

“ No,” said Martin ; “I’m tired to-night. I don’t feel like talking.” 

He disrobed quickly and went to bed. 

Danton regarded the heavy figure under the coverlets. His mind 
was full of savagery. He did not want to break with Wells now. 
The ancient friendship of the two young men had been commented 
upon approvingly at the church. Danton, as a principal in this friend- 
ship, did not want the slightest jar to occur that would detract from 
the clear idyllic attitude in which he stood before the members. More- 
over, he was not through with Wells in a commercial way. Hence he 
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had borne lightly and without open offence so far the lugubrious mood 
of the other. 

Still, his rage was deep and bitter. It did not occur to him that 
Martin could have asked Miss Cleghorn to go to the musical perform- 
ance. As Danton understood it, Martin was boiling with jealousy, 
having heard that his adored one was to enjoy a pleasant and profitable 
evening in the company of his fancied rival. Just one point, Danton 
missed. He forgot the little subterfuge which he had used to lead 
up to his invitation—that the original suggestion from Martin was 
that Miss Cleghorn should not miss the performance on his account. 
The encyclopedia expert employed so many of these little sappers daily 
to cut roads for his artillery that they came subconsciously and left 
but a phantom trace behind. Had he known exactly what had passed 
between Miss Cleghorn and Martin the evening before, he would 
have been uneasy at the lie and exultant over the other’s discomfiture. 

Just an added thought about Danton’s mental anchorage at this 
stage of his career. He felt an immeasurable intellectual superiority 
over nineteen out of every twenty people he met in his day’s work. 
Frequently he was right, though he should not have known it. Certain 
phases of his church connection disgusted him. The mental stature 
of the membership, with one or two exceptions, in his estimate, was 
placed somewhere in the low ranges of animal culture which arouse 
in a mind really enlightened mingled pity and disgust. Martin went 
with the crowd. 

Danton had brought only the embryo of this vivid self-sense from 
the country. His city triumphs had matured it. He was tasting 
financial success at twenty-four. Fate has no harsher method of deal- 
ing than this. There is no viler soul-poison than power fusing 
in a boy-skull. 

Danton was more than ever puzzled as to the processes of Miss 
Cleghorn’s mind before that Friday evening was done. He had 
ordered a carriage, and she had insisted upon him sending it away, 
declaring the trolley-service excellent. Begging her to share a little 
supper after the performance, he had encounterd a smiling but in- 
domitable resistance. Their compromise was an ice at a drug-store 
soda fountain, And while they spooned this frozen absurdity, Danton’s 
mind was dragged for memories of old farm days and Martin’s entrances 
into the general boyhood scheme. 

“You know I’ve always lived in the city,” she said, “and it’s a 
most enticing thing to me to hear or read about boys growing up 
in ‘the country—and then coming here. You remember, I asked Mr. 
Wells to tell me what was his impression of the city when he first 
saw it from the car-window. I never shall forget the funny look that 


came over his face. ‘Car-window?’ he said in that big voice. ‘We 
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saw it first from a country-road, and our first impression vas that 
we ’d better carry our shoes afoot the rest of the distance, blisters or 
not.’ Oh, it was splendid to come to town that way!” 

“Seems mighty long ago to me,” Danton said musingly. 

“And didn’t you ever quarrel?” she asked. “Girls always do.” 

“We just had one real fight,” he replied. “A new girl came to 
school. She had long brown curls, and they hung over on the desk 
behind—Martin’s desk. Most distracting, brown curls are, brushing 
over anybody’s desk. Martin took on wearing shoes to school. Then 
we hegan to notice that his face was as shiny as an apple-skin. Soft- 
soap mornings. I caught him at it. Between the lye and the shoes, 
how he must have suffered! ” 

“ Please don’t spoil it now!” Miss Cleghorn implored laughingly. 
“You were ravished, too, by Brown Curls! ” 

“Of course, but I was banished to one of the big back seats on 
account of knees. I came when the gang called, ‘Soup-bones!’ ten 
years ago... . And the fight,—oh, yes. Martin was at the board 
one morning, chin-deep and eyes-blurred in long division. The teacher 
paused and gave him a hand. Little Jem Todes of impish inspirations 
left his seat in the corner, and sat down in Martin’s the better to 
hear the demonstration. I remember the blind pretense his face wore. 

“Martin had just filled his ink-well. The glass protruded from 
the socket, and there was a deep crack in the rim of the protruding 
part. Jem Todes’s little freckled hand fell upon one of the brown 
curls, and sunk a strand into the crack in the glass. Just in time. 
The teacher suddenly raised his pointer to an example on the board 
across the room—to make his explanation plain. Brown Curls flipped 
to follow the pointer. You know how a fish is yanked out of water. 
Martin’s ink-well is the fish. Ink was honestly made in those days, 
and wells were ample. There was enough for us all, and poor little 
Brown Curls got the back-sweep. The teacher rubbed his eye and 
drew out a black wet line that ended only at the point where his 
finger left his face. We were all spotted with black plague. In school 
it was an accident; outside the richest event of the semester. A 
legion of honors for little Jem Todes. 

“ Martin and I differed. Brown Curls had wept. That killed his 
humor. I took exception as to his right of looking at the thing 
from any particular standpoint. There were a lot of words. I remem- 
ber his face grew livid. It’s all vague—the rest. I learned his temper 
that day. He’s been afraid of it ever since—runs off alone when he 
feels it coming. We went at it. I tripped on a root—struck a stone 
with my head and went out. When I came to, Martin was squalling 


over me.” 
Considering Danton’s inner attitude toward Wells, the manner in 
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which ‘he related the episode is a remarkable achievement in self- 
repression. Before the entire church connection he had played Jona- 
than to Martin’s David. To one of Miss Cleghorn’s acumen especially, 
he dared not now relax. 

“A-temper like that is man’s strength—chained,” she said as 
they waited for a car. “ He builds his character ruling it.” 

The seats were mostly filled. Danton had to stand, so that conver- 
sation was impossible. The walk from the car to Miss Cleghorn’s 
home was very short; indeed, there was little more than time for 
her to thank him and announce that she meant to ask Miss Vandeleur, 
Mr. Wells, and himself to spend an evening with her soon. 

Danton dropped from a sense of vague rebellion against things 
in general to a really dangerous condition of mind as he walked home. 
So seldom did his strategies miscarry that he was not reinforced for 
defeats. The evening with Miss Cleghorn had brought nothing. She 
had manacled his craft, leashed all the little innuendoes, rendered him 
absolutely helpless to narrow the relation of his orbit to hers, or to 
widen Martin’s. How had she done this? By a wit and a will that 
matched his own. By a frankness so genuine that it penetrated his 
understanding with its laws and penalties for their transgression. 

Martin was asleep apparently. The gas was turned low. Danton, 
while having no excuse to waken the other, was bitten with an added 
irritation, inasmuch -that he could not vent his ill-temper. ... To 
think that he had been forced good-naturedly to endure the moody 
silence of this mucker for two days! He was like a man who has 
been brooding long on a fancied evil, and, taking suddenly to drink, 
breaks all the bonds which have held him to inactivity. In the disorder 
of the moment, he all but forgot the part of Martin Wells in his future. 
. . . Turning up the gas, he perceived with a start that Martin’s eyes 
were wide open. 


CHAPTER IV 
THE STRUGGLE IN THE DARK 


“ Wuy, hello, Martin! You awake?” he said quickly. 

“ Hello, Jim.” 

Danton turned to the mirror, removing his scarf, and repeated 
flippantly, “Can it be that you’re awake?” 

There was no answer. Danton had simmered; he began now to 
boil. His collar resisted. He jerked it loose. The silent staring of 
the other from the shadows on the bed was a draught upon his inner 
fires. In such an uprising of rage, there comes a warning moment 
in which the mind glimpses the red havoc. Had Danton been capable 
of deep shame, this inner spectacle might have roused him, even then, 
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to control his brutish obsession. Lacking it, the passion lashed itself. 

“Not very long, Jim. I’d about made up my mind to look for 
another room.” 

Danton was silenced for a moment. Martin’s slow voice, his entire 
sureness of self, together with this absolutely new thought that the 
slave might be the first to break the life-bond, had a queer effect. . . . 
Wells never made a careless threat. He would do as he said. The 
work ahead would be harder. There was a crush in this. . . . And yet, 
if to-night were destined to be the end, he was determined that Martin 
Wells should not have the ordering of it. . . . The furious workings 
of Danton’s mind were manifested in the speed with which he undressed. 

As he swung into the coat of his pajamas, lean, splendid shoulders 
gleamed in the light beneath his rumpled red-brown hair. His swift 
hands shot the bolt of the door, turned out the gas, and released the 
spring of the window-shade. An incandescent street-lamp sent in a 
rectangle of light, which spread itself upon the floor like the ghost of 
a rug of silver threads. Danton crossed the area of light and stood 
in the shadows by the bed. 

“So you are going to find another room, are you?” he said in a 
low, menacing voice. “Well, I propose to know before you leave 
just what has been gnawing at you for two days. Do you hear?” 

“ Yes,” came from the shadows near the wall. 

“Tias any one delegated you to supervise the comings and goings 
of Miss Cleghorn?” 

“ No.” 

“What right have you to infect this place with your dirty temper 
because I ask Miss Cleghorn to go out with me?” 

“No right—only a general objection, which carries no weight 
whatever.” 

Things were coming to suit Danton. He sat down on the edge of 
the bed, conscious of the return of his whip-hand. “ What do you 
mean—this general objection? ” 

“T mean this,” Martin said in his controlled voice: “that a man 
who has such a slight respect for the intelligence and chastity of 
women in general, as you have taken pains to show me is yours, is not 
clean-minded enough, in my opinion, to associate with Miss Cleghorn. 
I recognize, however, that my views will not mend the matter.” 

Danton laughed blithely. “No, I don’t think they will,” he said. 
“That is good—that’s original! And so—and so you have n’t spoken 
to me for two days, because you are sore atthe prospect of my dreadful 
morals contaminating the pure Miss Cleghorn? ” 

There was no answer for a few seconds. Martin felt a vague bruise 
in his brain, which Danton’s last words, “the pure Miss Cleghorn,” 
had caused. He resisted it. He did not want to acknowledge that it 
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was there; and yet the air was harder to breathe. He wanted to 
get out-of-doors. 

“Jim,” he said, bending forward on his elbow, “I want you to be 
careful what you say to-night—just careful. I don’t want any mis- 
understanding. Now, I’ll answer you. I didn’t stay down-town 
Wednesday night, and I didn’t refrain from discussing matters with 
you last night, because you invited Miss Cleghorn. I confess I am 
sorry that it happened so. I am sorry that among all the women you 
have met and conquered there is not one who deeply attracts you. I 
repeat that I do not consider you high-minded enough to devote 
attentions to Miss Cleghorn, but these are things I cannot help. I did 
not become an infliction upon you in this room—on their account.” 

Curiosity had an instant domination. “Then why?” demanded 
Danton. 

“ Because you lied.” 

“ What?” 

“ Because you lied! . . . You represented to Miss Cleghorn that 
I suggested her going with you to-night, and I bore out your false- 
hood to save you from being caught.” 

Danton was relieved both at the lack of seriousness of the lie 
in his eyes, and that the other had shown the presence of mind to 
protect his word. It was all clear now. He had suffered Martin 
to arraign him in order to get it all clear. The present moment, he 
felt, was to mark the beginning of his inning. His shafts and venoms 
were at hand. 

“Tf one is allied to a farm-hand who never thinks of the little 
amenities which may please a woman, and he brightens up the farm- 
hand’s chances by attributing to him a clever thought—he lies, does 
he?” 

“Yes, that is the word.” 

“Say,” Danton inquired softly, “do you think it was necessary 
for me to mention your name in order to have her come with me?” 

“You used it—you can answer that.” 

“And so you are going away?” Danton said in a strange light 
tone. “I didn’t think it was in you. I thought I’d have to say 
out and out, ‘ Martin, you ’ve been a good old bore, but you won’t do 
any longer. Go and get a room close to your elevator.’ ... Here 
you are taking it right out of my hands! . . . And you have morals! 
And I must be careful—‘ just careful ’—what I say! . . . Great hell! 
Martin Wells, I shall say exactly what I please.” 

“Yes, about me,” Martin said wearily; “say exactly what you 
please and get it over. Still, I ’m afraid you can’t add anything. 
I have long felt your estimate of my intelligence. I have always 
granted your superiority.” 
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“ Yes, and you shall find out soon,” Danton whispered, exasperated 
to madness by the other’s apathy—“ you shall find out soon whether 
your saintly worship or my low-mindedness gets first to the heart of 
the immaculate Miss Cleg——” 

A startled cry of pain came instead of the last syllable of the 
woman’s name. A hand had shot out from the dark, and the fingers 
had sunk like blunt hooks of steel into Danton’s forearm; then words 
in a voice of horrid hoarseness: 

“T don’t like the way you said that. Look out for your life this 
time. I have warned you!” 

Sudden pain; the clutch; the darkness. One frenzied but futile 
effort for release. Danton cowardice in an instant’s terrible conflict 
with Danton hatred. The furious impetus of the latter triumphing 
in these words: 

“Let go, you beast! . . . I don’t mean to marry her either. You 
—you can marry her after——” 

Danton was struck as if by a man-sized rock suddenly launched 
from the corner of the shadows. He was hurled backward from the 
bed to the floor. There was the snap of a bone—a smothered scream— 
the crash of a flying chair. The two huge night-garbed figures battled 
on the carpet—out of the dark into the pallid rectangle from the 
street-lamp. From one came throaty, bestial horrors. .. . A woman 
was shrieking in an outer room. There was a sound of bare running 
feet in the hall—then a terrific pounding against the door. 

The feel of a body suddenly gone inert in his hands, and the 
face in the ghastly light beneath him, aroused Martin Wells. He 
gained his feet slowly. 

“Open the door! Open the door!” shouted a man’s voice. The 
furious banging against the panels continued. 

Martin obeyed. It was the man of the house. 

“In God’s name, what is the matter with you two?” 

“T think I have killed Danton,” Martin answered dully. “ You’d 
better shut the door before you light the gas. _We—I am not dressed.” 

The landlady was weeping hysterically outside. 

“Shut the door and stop squalling,” her husband ordered, striking 
a match. “ Get in shape to talk through the ’phone. We’ll want the 
police if murder is done here, and a doctor, if not,” he added. 

The door was shut, the shade drawn and the gas relit. Martin 
sank into a chair. The other knelt over the still, crumpled figure on 
the carpet, and began feeling in a knowing way for wounds. 

“ Plenty of pulse,” he muttered. “ Ah, left arm broken! . . . Two 
places, what? . . . Skull bumped—but it does n’t feel fractured. . . . 
Oh, I say,” he called toward the door, “a doctor will do for the time. 


Hurry up and ’phone.” 
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“ Better call the police, too,” came a voice from the chair. “I 
think I tried to kill him—for a minute! ” 

For the first time in the light, the man darted a glance at Martin. 
The latter’s face was grayish-white, his cheeks sunken, eyes staring, the 
lower jaw dropped loosely. The right shoulder of his night garment 
was soaked with blood. 

“Don’t talk about trying to kill anybody till you’re called upon— 
do you hear?” he commanded. “ Did he cut you?” 

Martin shook his head vaguely. 

“What’s the matter with your shoulder?” 

“ Nothing.” 

The man arose, stepped close to Wells, and pulled the shirt back. 
High on the chest, two inches below the collar-bone, was a raised oval 
of flesh, reddish-purple, angry, and bleeding. Its outline was marked 
by deep skin-breaks which merged into one another. The man of 
the house whistled. 

“ He did cut you—bad tools, too! Tools barred among gentlemen.” 

Martin drew back his shirt quickly. “I didn’t know it,’ he 
muttered; “didn’t feel it at all. That shows I might have killed 
him and not known it—until afterward. . . . Oh, I say, don’t tell the 
doctor about this—on my chest. It isn’t likely that Danton meant 
to bite me.” . 

“T always knew you were a queer chap, Wells,” the other replied. 
“You’d better put a few thicknesses of cloth against that—wait.” 

His wife had returned from the telephone and renewed her sob- 
bing .in the hall. “They were always such perfect gentlemen,” she 
moaned. “Why, they’ve been here over a year—regular members 
of the family—and now to think——” 

“ Please stow that racket out there,” the man interrupted briskly, 
“and fetch the antiseptic fluid from the medicine-case.” 

Presently a hand and a bottle were admitted to the room. Martin’s 
wound was cleansed and covered, and he was ordered peremptorily to 
get into some clothes. The doctor arrived shortly, and on the stairway 
his mind was prepared by the weeping landlady to encounter horrors 
unspeakable in a chamber long tenanted by irreproachable young men— 
“regular attendants at church.” 

The doctor paid no attention to the arm, and, after a hasty examina- 
tion of Danton’s chest, in which nothing was found amiss, he exerted 
himself to restore consciousness. Danton presently opened his eyes. 
There was a sigh of relief from the man of the house. He had begun 
to fear that his establishment was to be ticketed to a murder sensation 
after all. He turned a look of congratulation to Wells, who did not 
appear to be moved by the sign of life... . An hour afterward the 
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arm had been set, and the patient, having shown no dangerous symp- 
toms, was asleep under the influence of a sedative. Martin arose. 

“You have said that there is no reason why I should be held, 
so I will go,” he announced. “But if I am wanted to-night I shall 
be at the Hotel Trevor, and to-morrow I shall be at my work as 
usual—Broad, Bridge & Company.” 

Martin walked down-town, fully two miles. The thought of enter- 
ing a lighted car and bearing the scrutiny of men was repugnant. 
He was ill and walked slowly, weakly. The pith had gone out of his 
limbs; the lights of peace and pleasantness from his brain. The 
actual pain of his wound, while intense, was nothing compared to 
the psychic torment connected with the heinous fashion in which it 
had been received. Each throb brought back that awful moment in 
the dark. It would not let him sleep. 

The next afternoon being Saturday, Martin was free early. Secur- 
ing a room farther down-town, he hired an expressman and went with 
the latter to the old house where he had roomed and boarded with 
Danton for more than a year. It took but a few moments to gather 
his belongings together. Danton followed his every movement with 
the strangest expression the other had ever seen in those icy gray 
eyes. There was something more subtle, possibly more infamous, 
than hatred in the steady twin gleams turned upon him from the 
face of the wounded man. The expressman carried the trunk away. 

And so the plodder began the solitary life. A gloom was fixed 
upon his brain. It was not a degeneration of faculties, since no 
vestige of the passionate anger of the night remained; and there 
could be no hardening in an arable nature like his, so ardent and 
fruitful with love for Louise Cleghorn. 

Danton had much time to think, while his arm mended. He 
improved the days. His brain had sustained no hurt. The enforced 
rest was an advantage to a mind that had long been rushed. It gave 
him time to assimilate and concentrate. He drew in his prospects, 
so to speak, and pinned them firmly to the clearing perspective of his 
city life. Thus the future became grippable. 

His absence from the following Sunday services, together with 
Martin’s, was of course felt. When the Wednesday evening prayer- 
meeting was similarly desolated by the non-attendance of these young 
pillars, the pastor, the Rev. Raydick Eames, determined to learn the 
cause. Accordingly the next day he called. Danton permitted a slight 
gravity to tinge the eager gratitude which he chose to evince as the 
worthy man entered the room. The early exclamations at the sight 
of the arm in cast are easily to be imagined. 

“But, Mr. Danton,” the pastor said in astonishment, perceiving 
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his young friend’s embarrassed evasions, “am I not to hear how this 
unfortunate accident occurred?” 

“The broken arm is nothing,’ Danton answered with emotion, 
“but I would give my unhurt right arm at this moment if the circum- 
stances had not arisen which caused my wounds.” 

“You mystify and alarm me,” said Mr. Eames. “I do not wish 
to intrude in any delicate personal matter, but if my aid can be of 
any avail, you may rely upon it certainly.” 

“Tt is that, my dear pastor, and only that point, which would 
tempt me to disclose the matter,” Danton said, “for the secret is 
not altogether mine to give. But if you can help him—and you can 
if any one—I shall feel that I have done rightly!” ‘ 

“To whom do you refer?” 

“To my best friend—one of the best men on earth!” 

“ Martin—Mr. Wells?” 

Yes.” 

“Tt cannot be that you quarrelled!” 

“ Yes.” 

There was a world of contrition in the single utterance. A cloud 
fell upon Danton’s brow, seemingly to remain. 

“Then are you room-mates no longer—you inseparables from 
babyhood ? ” 

Danton bowed. 

“ Ah, but young men clash and love again.” 

“But Martin Wells is as slow to forget—as he is slow to arouse. 
I was shocked and grieved and acted unwisely, but I will tell you 
all. Last Friday night I came in late. There was a queer, sweetish 
odor in the room. I turned up the gas a little. To my surprise, I 
found Martin staring at me. The look of his eyes, his face, told me 
that he had met his old enemy—and lost.” 

“Drink?” whispered the pastor. 

“ Yes.” 

“You pain me deeply, indeed.” 

“As I knew I should,” Danton continued gravely; “but now 
that he is gone from me, Martin needs your friendship more than 
ever. Formerly we feared the worst for him. He went a dreadful 
pace for a year before we came to the city. His taste for alcohol was 
hereditary. Still, his work here, the new life, the church, the splendid 
influence of so many fine friends, his renewed ambitions and strong 
will when normal—all these combined to vanquish the disease. He 
became the same old nobleman to me. 

“Tf I only had been with him that Friday night I might have 
saved him,” Danton exclaimed. “At least, I should not have left 
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him alone. When I saw him fallen, I was at first crushed; and then 
gave way to anger. I abused him for his condition, for not letting 
me know—for betraying himself and his friends. It was a deadly 
wrong. I should have known that he was not Martin Wells that 
night. He got out of bed and grappled with me. I laughed at him, 
but, feeling his strength and intent, I begin to resist. This was wrong 
again, for had I continued to laugh, had I suffered him to handle 
me as he pleased, quickly would he have lost his rage. I shudder to 
think of the horrible struggle which followed. He is a giant in 
natural strength. He was superhuman that night. I do not know 
how long my resistance lasted. I felt that I was fighting for my life. 
Suddenly I was lifted and hurled to the floor. When I regained 
consciousness a doctor had arrived.” 

Danton continued more slowly, his words charged with feeling: 

“ Martin was completely sobered, but would not speak to me. He 
remained until my arm was set and then went down-town. The 
next day he came for his things, was perfectly normal, but had no 
word for me. Something I said before—or in the heat of the struggle 
—has wounded him to the heart. If you will tell him that I am 
sorry, that I will make any apology, that I was tired and irritable 
that night, perhaps it may soften him toward me. Assure him that 
I take all the blame. And even if he doesn’t forgive me, do not 
let him get away from the church influence. Persuade him to con- 
tinue there. Honestly, sir, I shudder to think what may happen to 
him if he cuts himself off entirely from us. That’s all.” 

The pastor was silent a moment. “ Mr. Danton,” he said, extend- 
ing his hand, “I want to say that you’re acting very nobly. I am 
glad to be in touch with a young man of your character.” 

“TI can’t see it so, sir,” Danton replied deprecatingly. “I was 
wrong. In whatever Martin did that night, his real self had no 
part. I should have quieted him, instead of arousing his anger. But 
most important, let me beg of you, don’t let him know, even by the 
vaguest hint, that I have told you regarding his weakness. He would 
never forgive me then, never enter the church. His sensitiveness on 
this point is a veritable passion.” 

“You may rely upon me with utmost confidence.” 

“Of course you understand, sir,” Danton added, “ my motive in 
explaining this pitiful thing. It was that you might have a deeper 
sympathy—a closer insight into the case. An especial interest shown 
by you whom he admires so thoroughly may be the means of casting 
out this devil—even if I must remain to him a stranger.” 

The pastor departed presently. Left alone, Danton appeared 
gradually to emerge from the pits of self-denunciation. 
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CHAPTER V 
DREAMS AND ELMS AND STARS 


THE Rev. Raydick Eames was deeply disturbed as a result of his 
interview with Danton. He had admired both of the young men 
exceedingly, Martin Wells quite as much as his more intellectual 
companion. The world possibly might have classed the pastor in the 
department of small arms, rather than of field or coast ordnance, but, 
whatever his calibre, Mr. Eames was well and fully packed. He prided 
himself, among other things, on his judgment of human character. 
Danton’s revelation had for him, therefore, a personal hurt, inasmuch 
as he had erred so grossly. Moreover, the disclosure affixed to Martin 
Wells an unspeakable defilement. While he did not hesitate a moment 
to take Danton’s view that the unfortunate needed now more than 
ever the influence of the church; and while he was fully determined to 
extend to their limits his offices of friendship and affiliation, the motive 
had fallen from esteem to pity. 

He called at Broad, Bridge & Company’s store the next morning. 
Martin approached in a dark aisle between two tables heaped high 
with woollens, and greeted the caller with quiet warmth. The pastor 
accompanied the other out to luncheon, and the two sat down shortly 
afterward at a quiet table. Mr. Eames said: 

“ Of course your absence from church led to my call, and, naturally 
enough, Mr. Danton in bed with his arm in splints led to questions 
from me. He told me something of what happened.” 

Martin nodded. 

“Certainly there is only one plea for a third person entering 
an affair like this. That is to try to mend the break.” 

“That cannot be done,” said Martin. 

“Mr. Danton scarcely dared to hope that you would resume at 
once your old room and boarding-place with him, but he thought you 
might perhaps call and see him.” 

Martin shook his head. 

“ His attitude interested me greatly,” the pastor went on, “ because 
he allowed you none of the blame, but scored his own part on every 
hand. He said that he willingly would go to any length toward 
reparation—to make you forget that night! He was tired and irri- 
tated, he declared, and wasn’t himself at all. Really, Mr. Wells, 
when a man goes the full distance seeking reconciliation, having 
apparently no memory save for his own faults, I think that such zeal 
should cover a large area of error.” 

“So should I—usually,” said Martin thoughtfully. He did not 
pretend to explain why Danton was invariably transformed, as if by 
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magic, from a mere man to a noble creature of dilated soul, whenever 
there fell upon him the least ray from the church. 

“Why, he never mentioned that his arm had given him pain, 
or what he was losing in a business way by enforced confinement! ” 
the pastor enthused. 

“Tid he tell you all that happened—all that passed between us? ” 

Here the Rev. Mr. Eames met a dilemma. He hesitated a moment, 
and Martin relieved him by further questions: 

“T mean did he tell you what he said that angered me? Did 
he mention, for instance, that he referred to a third person?” 

“No. The main fact that he had caused you a moment of rage 
was made very clear, but he mentioned no outsider, that I recall.” 

“Tt is not likely that he would,” Martin said. “Please don’t 
think hard of me, but I can’t forgive him.” 

The pastor regarded him for a moment in silence, trying to 
adjust in his mind this repellent hugging of hatred with the calm, 
kindly eyes of the young man before him. He went farther, and, 
glancing closely at Martin’s face, tried to find a trace therein of a 
contaminating passion for drink. He failed. 

“T am sorry, Martin, deeply sorry,” he said. “I hoped to bring 
about that fine chum spirit again. At all events, you’ll come to 
church again, won’t you?” 

“1 have thought that out, too,” Martin replied. “To cut myself 
off from you all would be hurting myself, lifting out the best part 
of my life. At present, however, I don’t feel like merging into 
Danton’s path there. If you don’t see me for awhile, you may know 
the reason. But I intend to come back.” 

This ended the substance of the interview. The pastor went away 
with the incorrigible stubbornness of Martin Wells dominant in his 
mind. 


Danton’s activity in the church reached its highest point that 
winter and during the following spring. The revival spirit passed 
like a conflagration over the Middle West, and the congregation of 
the Rev. Raydick Eames caught the flame. An evangelistic fire- 
brand, “ Get-Right-With-God” Giddings, kindled the furnaces of 
piety and they continued to blaze for weeks after he left under the 
more cultured zeal of the regular pastor. For two months the nightly 
meetings endured. Danton was present almost every evening. 
Although banked under an invariable dignity, the intense fervor of 
his inner fires was not for an instant doubted. Two or three times a 
week Miss Cleghorn attended. There was sometimes a startled look 
in her eyes, and always a native repression of manner which covered— 
who can tell what depth of spiritual glowing? 
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In April the old Sunday School leader died of exhaustion, and 
Danton was chosen to take his place. At this time he was also given - 
charge of the local encyclopedia agency, with a percentage on all the 
sales in his territory. A good income was thus secured him with 
very little labor. In fact, he canvassed but little personally now, 
preferring to make his agents employ his methods and reflect his 
energy. He kept the worthier of his men in a state of continual 
inspiration by occasionally closing deals which they had begun and 
lost. The important point is, he had considerable leisure and nearly 
three thousand dollars in savings. 

He also had an idea—Father Time’s note for a million. 

In June he bought two thousand dollars’ worth of property in 

the least developed portion of the city’s suburbs, the northwestern 
section, and secured a six months’ option on a larger parcel of land 
adjoining. This tract was surveyed—planned into lots, streets, alleys, 
all expensively mapped on heavy, cream-laid paper. and named the 
“ Evening-Red Subdivision.” A few convincing statements and the 
name, “James Danton, Agent,” in illumined initials, adorned the 
lower portion of the plat. 
' Many other matters pertaining to this real estate campaign were 
in process of accomplishment. Danton worked with quiet haste. For 
instance, there was a local weekly religious journal which had a rather 
extensive circulation among the members of his church. Danton 
inserted a large and compelling “ Evening-Red ” advertisement in this 
paper. On the Sabbath following the date of issue he subscribed 
(plentifully observed, but without ostentation,) sixty dollars for foreign 
missions. In the interval between the preaching service and the 
children’s session that day, one of the elders and moneyed men of the 
church buttonholed him. 

“Tt isn’t my custom,” the person of substance whispered, “ to dis- 
cuss business affairs on the Lord’s Day, but I wanted to inquire if 
that was your advertisement—relating to the Evening-Red property in 
the outskirts.” 

“Yes, I am interested there,” Danton acknowledged. 

“But why have n’t you told us all about it?” 

“Well,” Danton declared with fine frankness, “the venture is 
young. I wanted to find myself; and then I hesitated to bring a 
matter like this into my church home. Indeed, I withheld the pre- 
liminary advertising until I got a unanimous verdict down-town as to 
the intrinsic richness of the enterprise. I would rather fail out and 
out among strangers than to fare even indifferently and involve my 
friends.” 

The elder patted his shoulder appreciatively. “The proper spirit, 
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Mr. Danton!” he exclaimed warmly. “ But call at my office in the 
morning and tell me all about the subdivision.” 

This was the first of several references that day to the advertise- 
ment. Danton was now the arch and idol of the church. His 
secular interests demanded instant attention, especially since his aston- 
ishing success with the encyclopedias had become known entirely 
through outside sources. The glow of achievement was bright upon 
his brow for the eyes of those who loved him. “ Evening-Red” became 
the theme of an animated undertone vibrating from pillar to pillar 
of the church. 

That June Sunday was Danton’s own day. He read the result of 
his long planning. The single word stood clear and golden above 
ihe days to come—Victory. He heard the people whispering his name, 
not in the old tiresome connection of the church, but allying it with 
Commerce and the World! For twelve solid months, day and night, 
he had breathed his purpose into the brains and hearts of the people. 
He had fascinated, hypnotized them, all for this day. His vitality 
now energized the mass. A word in a weekly paper, and the gathered 
force which had emanated from him suddenly assumed form and 
direction. The impetus bore him along. There was an exquisite 
thrill to all his senses, to feel, perceive, and breathe this fruition which 
he had timed to the hour and calculated to a nicety. 

His exaltation endured until the end of the evening services. His 
mind had turned with a subtle attraction to Miss Cleghorn—across 
the aisle two seats down—during this dreary routine of hymns and 
preaching and prayers. His veins were filled with the fervid lure 
of the world that night—not the world into which he had plunged 
with boldness and cunning—not the world of daylight and work and 
dollars. Already he was master of its strategies; already he had 
heard the music of its magic metal. He smiled behind his hand at 
the thought that the church at this moment was straining in prepara- 
tion for a splendid offertory to him. 

He dreamed of a world yet unwon, just glimpsed—the vast play- 
world beneath the stars! It was this which enchanted his brain like 
some tinted fragrant mystery from orient isles. He had peered into 
the big hotels at night, into the after-theatre cafés, into carriages and 
mansions, into the cages of the demi monde in the lustrous hour. 
Women bloomed at night to his eyes. They were mere humans in - 
the gray or yellow days, but goddesses in the white brilliance of the 
pleasure places. To move among these bare-shouldered queens, in the 
midst of wine, music, perfumes, dazzling eyes, white throats—this 
was life’s gorgeousness—the supreme nuptial flight of man! All that 
was left of the country-boy lived in this vision of Danton’s. The key 
was golden and it was in his grasp. 
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Meanwhile the choir made sounds, the congregation made sounds, 
and the Rev. Mr. Eames made sounds, and across the aisle two seats 
down was a brown-haired girl beneath a droopy hat. So much for 
his actual consciousness. . . . He shut his eyes for a moment to bar 
the light from an inner vision. There was Louise Cleghorn in a 
gilded, dazzling room—alone—ravishing! Marvellous attractions of 
light, her eyes, her arms, her hair! He approached. She saw him 
and smiled. Only once in her life does a woman smile like that! 
An arcanum of witchery in curve of her parted lips, glory and 
mystery in her eyes! 

Danton aroused himself to look at the reality. Her profile was 
slightly turned to him. The preaching was over, the last song 
announced, and she was fingering the pages of the hymn-book. His 
heart and breath quickened at a thought. It became a furious intent 
within him, as he arose for the song with the others, to emerge from 
this under-life of the church, this pent, dim chrysalis, and to bear her 
with him for the sake of the one time in her life when she might 
smile at his coming! 

The service was over. The Rev. Mr. Eames caught Danton’s eye 
and hurried down from the pulpit. It was evident that he had some- 
thing to say. Meanwhile two members hastened forward for a word. 
Danton was held. Miss Cleghorn greeted him, and passed by up the 
aisle, his eye following her. Her step suddenly quickened; her eyes 
raised eagerly. He swept the rear of the church with a glance to 
learn the cause. She stretched out her hand to Martin Wells. 

“Did you notice that Martin had come back?” the pastor 
whispered. 

“Yes,” said Danton. 

“Does it mean that a reconciliation is possible, do you think? ” 

“T cannot—it is not for me to know.” 

He summoned all his presence of mind to answer questions from 
the two members interested in the advertisement, and yet his utterance 
was vague and his eyes fixed upon the pair standing near the outer 
door. .. . Miss Vandeleur and others interrupted the two to greet 
the stranger. The Rev. Mr. Eames joined them for a moment, found 
an opportunity to whisper a word in Martin’s ear. The latter drew 
back and shook his head. It was all clear to the watcher. Presently 
Martin and Miss Cleghorn passed out together. 

Danton broke away from his detainers with a smothered courtesy. 
Eames passed him, shaking his head gravely. Miss Vandeleur, 
hovering near the door, met him with a troubled face. 

“T am so sorry for you, Mr. Danton,” she said softly. “I saw 
you looking at him so wistfully. It is dreadful to me that he will 
not relent.” 
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Danton’s throat was hot, his brain full of cruelties and desires. 
Stella Vandeleur was a blithe, red-blooded girl, an ornament with a 
heart. The book-agent believed her to be the type of woman he had 
dealt with understandingly and with profit. Standing at the door, 
his heart alive with hate and hunger, Danton studied the face before 
him for the first time. It was like ripened fruit, vivid, enticing. 

“Come on. Let’s walk together,” he whispered. 

His manner struck her queerly; yet she took his arm with a swift 
inner gladness dilating her veins. It was a soft June night glorious 
with stars. They walked swiftly. He turned from the street in which 
she lived. The girl did not demur. His arm pressed hers tightly. 
They had passed out of the ken of the church people. 

“How queer you are, Mr. Danton!” she said. “Are you so 
deeply hurt, then, because Mr. Wells still remains angry? I am very 
sorry.” 

“Tf you loved a man who drank, would you marry him?” he 
asked strangely. 

“Why, what a question! Who drinks? Who loves a man who 
drinks?” She felt shrunken and disappointed. 

“Would you?” he persisted. 

“Tf I loved a man, I would not let him drink.” 

“Tf your dearest friend loved a man who drank, and did not 
know about it, and you knew—would you tell her?” 

“Oh, how do I know in a moment about such things? Please 
tell me all that you mean! ... It might be best to tell her; and 
yet, in her place, I do not know that I should like to be told.” 

His steps became slower. “ Forgive me for distressing you with 
such things,” he whispered. “I have been thinking so much about 
Martin lately. I heard he came near losing his position two weeks 
ago——” Danton halted abruptly. “Martin has always been 
so close to me,” he went on nervously, after a few seconds. “ It upset 
me, I think, to see him to-night and not be able to go up to him 
in the old way. I scarcely know what I am saying. Promise me that 
you ’ll forget it all—won’t you, Miss Vandeleur?” 

“Of course I will,” she said. 

“What a royal-hearted girl you are!” he exclaimed. “Do you 
know you almost compelled me to a lot of confidences which I am 
not quite sure are altogether mine to divulge? You’ve listened to 
my blunderings and promised to forget them. A man’s best friend 
could do no more than that—a man friend, I mean.” 

His step had become quick and elastic again. He raised his eyes 
to the stars and breathed deeply. For months she had been on the 
verge of loving him—months of dreamy, restless, poignant days and 
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nights. There were moments in which she had despised herself 
because she desired to be alone with him as at this moment. . . . And 
yet she was afraid now! A whisper from him, and her heart would 
answer with instant ignition. . . . She had felt the gloom pass from 
him. She was borne along in an ecstasy of tension. 

“Don’t you think we are going too far?” It was a whisper. She 
had tried to speak naturally. 

“No,” he said imperiously. “ What a splendid night it is! No, 
not yet—let ’s go on to the old house with the big elms in front. It’s 
only a little farther!” 

They paused a little later on the rutty tile walk before the ancient 
homestead. The house was far back through the trees, decadent, 
abandoned. He leaned upon the rust-bitten iron gate between the 
huge stone posts. It swung inward with a creak under the pressure. 
Far down the street were the lights of a pharmacy, and not a human 
movement or shadow between. Her face was faintly white, hardly 
visible at all, in the dense shade of the elms. A young night-wind 
passing set all the great feminine branches to whispering. Danton 
bent quickly and kissed the girl’s mouth. 

It forced a cry from her and a protest incoherent. 

“ But I could n’t help it!” he whispered. “ You are so wonderful 
to-night! Hate me if you must, but I could not—I cannot help it! 
. . . Ah, let me kiss you again!” His arms were light about her, 
and yet so strong! “ Please—please——” fell again and again upon 
her brain. She could not turn her lips farther away; and yet he 
found them. 

There was a step at last. They saw a figure bobbing between them 
and the distant lights. 

“ Come—we ’ll go in the grounds for a little. The gate is open,” 
he pleaded softly. 

“No, no—I’m afraid.” 

“What? When we are together? . . . I am afraid of to-morrow 
—Monday—work—no Stella—no stars! Come, for a little while! .. . 
There . . . there, you will come——” 


CHAPTER VI 
CERTAIN WEIGHTS AND MEASURES 


LovIsE CLEGHORN was unreservedly glad for Martin’s return and 
made no effort to hide the fact. She had been less active than any 
of the closer friends of the young men in trying to bring their 
estrangement to an end. She felt that she was intimately identified 
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that if she had refused Danton’s invitation to hear the Bostonians, 
there would have been no scene of mysterious horror when the room- 
mates met late that Friday night. 

Louise held firmly to the opinion that it was not innate stubborn- 
ness in Martin Wells which repelled all efforts toward reconciliation. 
She believed that he had a grave and potent reason, and remembered 
what had happened after their boyhood battle, as related by Danton. 
Martin had wept frantically then over the friend whom he had felled. 
Moreover, the young woman persisted in a deep liking for this diffident, 
substantial strongheart, and often rebelled inwardly because conven- 
tionalities and her sex had forced her thus far to act as a mere lay 
figure. Often, too, she had wished that Martin might come to her in 
his great trouble. 

Her feeling for Danton was entirely different. He puzzled and 
fascinated her in turn. There were moments when she was vaguely 
afraid of him—afraid of herself in his presence. More than once her 
reason had sent envoys to arbitrate the case of Danton before the 
blinder forces of her heart. 

“ And now that you are back with us, Mr. Wells,” she said when 
they had reached her door, “I don’t feel like letting you get away. 
Won’t you come in for a little while?” 

Martin acquiesced, of course. They remained indoors only long 
enough for her to make a pitcher of lemonade, then brought chairs to 
the veranda. He was manceuvred into talking about himself. 

“Yes, I have been lonely,” he said. “I don’t seem to belong here 
in the city somehow when I’m alone. My work isn’t hard enough to 
tire me out, and the evenings are so long. I walk and read, occasionally 
go to the theatre or some lecture, but always, going back to the room, 
I keep wishing that there was somebody there; and often I look up 
from a book, even though it is a mighty interesting book, and wish 
I had somebody to talk to.” 

Miss Cleghorn leaned toward him, listening. There was something 
infinitely pitiful to her in the heart-hunger, so boyishly expressed, of 
this huge, calm-voiced man. What a serenity he would bring to a 
woman’s life, and how simple would it be to make him happy! 

“But always at work I’m glad I did n’t stay in the country,” he 
went on. “Broad, Bridge & Company have been wonderfully good 
to me. I don’t think there can be a finer firm to work for. They took 
me green and raw and clumsy, and gave me every chance for advance- 
ment. Yesterday they transferred me to the ground floor, where I am 
to become better acquainted with the general buyer. My salary is to 
be increased, and I’m to start on the road next year.” 

“ What stimulating news! ” she exclaimed. 

“Tt’s a little thing really,” he hastened to say. “A man can’t 
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help rising if he stays with Broad, Bridge & Company, and does n’t 
dislike work. . . . Miss Cleghorn, is it wrong for me to tell you that 
it makes me feel all new and fine to see you again?” 

He had swung into the heart-current with absolute spontaneity. 
The joy of being near her had simply overflowed into words. The girl 
was thrilled and dismayed. She had been totally unguarded for this 
instant veering from work to wooing. Had it been otherwise, indeed 
had her companion been any one but Martin Wells, she might have 
turned the point of his words, dealt with them as a rather tumultuous 
compliment and prevented him from going further. As it was, had 
she studied to leave the way open to him, her answer could not better 
have been designed. 

“Tt isn’t wrong,” she faltered, “ but—but you surprise me!” 

“T didn’t mean to,” he answered. “I wouldn’t have dared to 
plan such a thing. Youll believe that, I know.” 

The contrition and diffidence left his voice. A subconscious vein 
of eloquence opened to his tongue, as he went on: 

“ And yet I ’m sure it can do you no wrong to tell you, because 
it’s all I have that is good! None of my other thoughts ever reach 
you in my mind. You are high and pure and always wonderful. I 
have—loved you for two years this way, and so long as I live it will 
be so—always pure, always high above everything else.” 

“T am thankful to be held in such honor, Martin Wells,” she 
whispered quickly, leaning toward him. “There could be no finer 
thing for a woman to hear, even if she knows in her heart that she 
does n’t deserve it. I can thank you, be grateful always, but that 
is not enough. Such an ideal in a good man’s mind demands more 
than a woman’s gratitude.” 

“No,” he replied huskily, “not if gratitude is all that he can 
arouse. Sometimes I think that there would be no purpose in things 
if you did n’t respond a little, because the whole vision of my life is 
fixed upon you. And then again I think that it would be far more 
wonderful if you did respond to the love of a commonplace, unlit 
fellow like me—than that my life should be purposeless apparently.” 

These matters had fed the thoughts of the solitary young man so 
long and constantly that words were adjusted to them now without the 
slightest effort of his mind. A great and glorious conviction had 
leaped ascendant over all his faculties. It was this: If Jim Danton 
had won her heart, Louise Cleghorn could not quietly have listened 
thus far. Even a tithe of hope was an exaltation in a quest so mighty 
to him. 

The girl was bewildered by the formidable nature of the romance 
this man had woven about her. She felt herself enmeshed, in spite 
of what he said, in spite of her actual inner relation to him. There 
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was not a single feminine evasion or subtlety that would serve with 
this lover who brought her such chaste tokens of his worship, and 
seemed to have a profundity of adoration to draw upon. She was 
amazed at herself, because she listened without trepidation. For the 
first time in her life, her heart was besieged by a male, but this heart 
did not flutter. And yet at this moment Martin Wells was huge in 
her sight, animate in her life. 

Louise Cleghorn did not understand until afterward that no miracle 
was wrought upon the virgin elements of her being, for the reason 
that the appeal of Martin Wells was not to her passions, but to the 
pure spirit of woman within her. 

“T have felt that you cared for me, Martin, felt it from the first,” 
she said bravely. “It seems to me now as if I must have been careless 
and wrong, because I did not attach such a deep meaning to it—as 
you have made clear. I am proud that you have found it possible to 
create such an ideal out of the mere woman that I am. It cannot 
fail to make me try to be more—as you see me. I have always 
admired and believed in you, Martin. I admire and trust you more— 
to-night. 'That—that is all I can say.” 


The following forenoon Miss Cleghorn dropped in upon her 
neighbors, the Vandeleurs. Stella proved to be out in the rear yard, 
building string ladders for young cypress vines. Louise stepped 
quietly across the grass toward the bare-headed, collarless figure, 
bending with deep intent over her work in the fence-corner. The 
face which darted upward when the caller spoke was pale and startled ; 
yet there was a contrasting vividness in the eyes and lips. 

“TIT must have been dreaming. You frightened me, Louise... . 
Is n’t it hot?” she added, yawning. 

“Yes. I wanted to ask you,” the other said, laughing quietly, “ if 
you thought I was selfish in monopolizing the Returned One last night? 
I did bear him off rather emphatically.” 

“TI forgave you for his sake,” Stella replied. “There was such 
rapture on his face as he passed out of the church that I had to 
forgive you. How is he?” 

“ Improved.” 

“Louise, do you think it big of him to repel all of Mr. Danton’s 
efforts to be friends again?” 

“ Not knowing what passed between them, I have n’t any judgment 
in the matter at all.” 

Miss Vandeleur considered a moment, then said, “I was just 
thinking if there was anything that could pass between them that 
might excuse such an unyielding attitude on the part of Mr. Wells. 
It was really pathetic to me to see how deeply Mr. Danton was affected 
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by the cut. I should have been angry in his place, but he was only 
sorry. It’s strange—all of it.” 

“Things might have happened that would make Martin Wells 
blameless, but I dislike to think of them,” Louise said hastily. The 
subject was distasteful to her. She sought to change it by remarking, 
“By the way, Mr. Wells was promoted with a salary increase last 
week, and will go out on the road for his firm next year.” 

“Did he tell you that?” Miss Vandeleur asked quickly. 

“Why, yes. How should I know?” 

“T didn’t think. Naturally, you wouldn’t know if he didn’t 
tell you. It’s good to hear of him getting along, isn’t it?” 

Miss Vandeleur bent over one of the frail lacy seedlings and 
twined the stalk about a string. Miss Cleghorn went home presently, 
a trifle mystified. The other stared thoughtfully at the ground for 
several moments after she was left alone. 

“T believe she is fonder of him than anybody knows,” Stella 
mused, “and isn’t it dreadful for him to lie to her that way?... 
I wonder—I wonder if Jim meant me to warn her?” ... 

Danton had made the biggest mistake of his life and knew it— 
knew it the moment he kissed Stella Vandeleur. He had given way 
to a mere animal impulse which severely complicated, if, indeed, it 
did not ruin, one of the dearest purposes of his life. This thought 
attracted to his brain all the self-hatred it could hold. The June 
night; the day so big with. inward joys and self-approbation; the 
chafing restrictions never felt so keenly before, which the church 
imposed upon his life; the return of Martin, the gladness of Louise 
Cleghorn, and their departure from the church together seemingly by 
spontaneous agreement—these had weakened and enraged him. And 
then Stella Vandeleur appeared before him in the climacteric instant 
when his normal balance was destroyed. She was animate, feminine, 
desirable. She appealed to his twin-passions. She could be hurt, 
and she could be fondled. Thus was the commercial instinct of the 
man obliterated beneath the mystic stars. 

He faced maddening consequences. In the parlance of chess, this 
woman for whom he cared nothing with one move had checked his 
king and attacked his queen. It has been suggested, through Danton’s 
revery during the Sunday night’s service, that his feelings had under- 
gone a change toward Louise Cleghorn in the months following the 
night of the Bostonians. It cannot be said that his aspiration was 
loftier, but it was exceedingly more intense. His growing acquaintance 
with women had given him a larger appreciation for the individual. 
He wanted to rifle the treasure-house of Louise Cleghorn’s nature 
for the intrinsic values contained therein, as well as to despoil Martin 
Wells’s dream ever of entering. 
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And now he had protected her against himself, walled her in a 
fortress not built by hands, surrounded her with the subtlest and 
most enduring works in the conception of romantic engineers—all 
this in arousing the heart of another. Parents and sisters and brothers 
of a wooed woman may be discountenanced by an imperious lover, 
but one feminine institution must remain sacred and sexless to his 
eyes, lest he fail—the beloved’s closest companion. But Stella Van- 
deleur was more than this—a co-worker in the church with Louise 
Cleghorn. More still: the whites of a caller’s eyes could be seen 
from porch to porch of their respective homes. Altogether it is 
difficult for an outsider to conceive of Miss Cleghorn’s immediate 
capitulation to Danton, apart from the sudden death of her friend. 

An added word on the situation: “ Evening-Red” lots must be 
‘handled hot. Danton foresaw an inevitable reaction not far away. 
If Miss Cleghorn was not won before this reaction set in, she would 
be out of his range for her present incarnation at least. The merest 
whisper of his real attraction falling upon the ears of Stella Vandeleur 
would not only ruin his chance with her friend, but wreck his reputa- 
tion in the church, the absolute integrity of which was essential to 
“ Evening-Red ” sales. 

Danton had deep reason to believe that nothing of that which 
happened Sunday night would reach Miss Cleghorn’s ears, so long 
as he kept Stella Vandeleur happy. It may as well be stated that 
in the face of his appalling handicap, Danton had the audacity to 
adhere to his purpose and set about the heaviest work of his career. 

The elder of the church who had first spoken to him about the 
advertisement was the initial buyer of “ Evening-Red.” It was not a 
heavy subscription, but a wedge, and more was counted upon from 
the same source. Later in the week a young widow of the church 
with a sorrowing heart and two thousand dollars insurance was called 
upon. When Danton departed the lady had dried her eyes and was 
happy in the thought of a life-long competency from “ Evening-Red ” 


real estate. 
CHAPTER VII 


“ EVENING-RED” AND COFFEE-CUPS 


Danton felt the eyes of Martin Wells upon him as he cut the 
riper edges of his crop. Not that the plodder ever was present at 
the deals, but Danton regarded him as a break in the general current 
of supreme faith in which he was held. And yet Martin had always 
been slow, the other reflected, to express his views on matters removed 
from the sphere of his immediate concerns. He was a persistent enemy 


but not an aggressive one. 
It must not be forgotten in this rather intimate study of Danton’s 
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moods and deeds that the real man was covered by a consummate 
artist in all of his church relations. Then he was clean, handsome, 
finished in manner and dress, and distinguished by that fine look of 
calibre which in artists is often graven entire upon a single feature, 
but which in his case was evident in all. He has appeared cruel and 
sensuous and petty outside, but in the strained atmosphere of the 
church he was ever a master, and none but a psychic could have pene- 
trated to the wormy activities at the core of the man. 

With his first gains he put a few smiles on certain corners of his 
subdivision, and added a few dreams in regard to its future. His 
advertising, moreover, was considerable and deeply planned. On fine 
afternoons he drove various members of the church out to “ Evening- 
Red,” and the great city’s field of future growth was viewed with some- 
thing like awe, stimulated by Danton’s low voice and the dollar-spell. 

“ Evening-Red ” was approached in a roundabout way in these 
rides, via the boulevard and the open north-end roads. Danton 
drove a good horse. His vehicle was upholstered to fit the back and 
springed to take the curse from the worst pavement. In the sunset 
glow he would draw rein at the fairest edge of the prairie, and begin 
to muse aloud, possibly in a strain like this. 

“T declare, it ’s good to breathe out here after a hard day! Vitality 
returns in the stillness and pure air. A man lives again. He has 
peace to reflect; he becomes a fuller man. . . . What are flats but a 
higher order of tenements? What justice can a man do his wife, 
his children, or himself when crowded into a dresser-drawer, with 
seething streets below him; unknown children mingling with his own 
little ones in the halls; strangers for neighbors ; pavements for gardens? 
Why, his floor is another man’s ceiling; his very walls are only 
half his own; every half-drawn curtain is the attraction of a hun- 
dred eyes; his back porch is a public thoroughfare; the romping 
of his children is another man’s torment! Think of watching over 
your child, dangerously ill, and the sounds of a neighbor’s jollification 
mocking you through the single wall! ” 

It is possible that in a juncture like this the big, dusty suburban 
car would come bowling in from the country like a tired and heavy- 
laden bee winging to hive along the last red-gold rays of the day. 
Danton would bore closer in toward the heart of the game. 

“Tn thirty-five minutes that car will swing into Monument Square, 
the king-bolt of the city. Think of it, and here is silence and fresh 
earth and open distance to rest the eyes! In two hours it will be 
dark, and the city will be a great sweeping crescent of lights. All 
that a city means is at your hand. You are of it—yet apart. A mere 
half-hour and you are in the midst of its stores, churches, and culture; 
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a mere half-hour again and you are away from its infected air, restless 
influence, its crime and glare and pandemonium! ” 

Danton would resume presently with his inimitable modesty, “ It 
has become an inspiration to me—this ‘ Evening-Red.’ My whole life 
is centred upon it. I mean to make it a district of separate homes, 
broad yards, and ample shaded avenues. The people who buy here will 
build, on their own ideals, houses to live in! Not painted shells to sell 
or rent, but solid homes. Of course the city will grow out to and around 
this subdivision, but all pernicious, cheap, haphazard systems of growth 
shall be barred from ‘ Evening-Red.’ No saloons, no pool-rooms——” 

Thus with the setting sun in his fine eyes Danton carved broad 
avenues upon the prairie, planted splendid elms, built broad homes 
on lines of strength and beauty, and peopled his Utopia with men 
and women and children leading clean, fine lives. All this with words 
low-spoken, quietly flowing on and on about their miracles. Here 
he was at his best; these were his highest hours. He manceuvred in 
that perfect balance between dreams and realities which is almost 
irresistible. At no time losing the brute force of matter, such as a 
statement of facts, yet he tinted and warmed material with an art 
Dantonesque. 

To a large degree, also, Danton created his facts. In the logical 
growth of the town, the place called “ Evening-Red ” could never be 
anything but a manufacturing district with its inevitable plethora 
of laborers’ cottages and dingy lodgings. A really desirable residence 
section, such as he painted, can obtain only in an outlying portion 
whose means of approach from the down-town district are reasonably 
wholesome to the eye over the entire route. The suburban car which 
punctuated Danton’s commercial musings at the edge of “ Evening- 
Red” passed through three solid miles of squalor, the packed, fetid 
slums of the West Side, on the way to Monument Square. Nothing 
more need he said of the future of “ Evening-Red.” But Danton was 
dealing with a people who loved him, and he approached his slice of 
prairie in the roundabout way of the clean north-end and the boulevard. 

He went after the big game—the staunch churchmen and financial 
pillars. These were business men. So was Danton, and his record 
and his enthusiasm won them. To the young man, a babe in arms 
was an opportunity. The tiny fists which he stuffed with confections 
returned to him in dollars of the realm a hundred-fold. He worked 
terrifically, night and day; his past and his presence worked; the 
advertisements worked; those with money already in worked; the 
mothers and daughters—this is pathos, eyes of night and smiles of 
morning, eyes of azure and hearts of mid-day—ah, how they worked! 
Here he was master again, something to each (as to the school-teachers) 
and nothing to all. 
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Block after block on the cream-laid paper subdivision was marked 
with the red stamp, “Sold.” The church stood to own “ Evening- 
Red.” 

Long ago the book-agent had said, “ You’ve got to be deep and 
natural and know your prey.” Danton had not forgotten. And how 
pitiably often in man and woman did he find that vanity had eaten 
the rent in armor through which their dollars might be reached! 

Yet, in the midst of all this surpassing fruition, Danton was lash- 
ing himself against the chains which kept him from Louise Cleghorn. 
There was something devilish in his hatred for Martin Wells, all the 
more so because he had to cover it under a simulation of sorrow and 
humbleness for the eyes of the church; all the more because Martin 
seemed defended by peculiar conditions from any expression of this 
hatred. 

Wells had a few hundred dollars in savings. In the natural course 
of events, he would have been the first to cast his “ little all” into the 
“ Evening-Red” proposition. Partly on this account Danton had 
kept up a semblance of their close relation months after the plodder 
had begun to bore him. Indeed, after the night of his struggle he 
had left himself beautifully open to reconciliation—for two reasons. 
First to play Martin to the limit on “ Evening-Red” and second to 
play the part of one who bears an inextinguishable sorrow before the 
church-folk. Though he had failed utterly in the first, the second 
had proved a deep fountain of value. No design could have appealed 
deeper. His attitude was conceded to arise from the purest and rarest 
spirituality. 

Miss Cleghorn’s open interest in the hated one held Danton more 
or less from her. Besides, Stella Vandeleur—how he cursed his 
untimely weakness in her connection!—was constantly in the way. 
Secure in her fancied right of being near him, she lost not a single 
second in which she might burst into bloom under his eyes. 

It was now early in July. The master of “ Evening-Red” felt 
that his church-work would be over in another month. He did not 
intend to wear the pale coat of piety longer than necessary, and doffing 
it would mean to leave Louise Cleghorn, the dearest part of the loot, 
to his enemy; that is, unless she became his own beforehand. His 
ardor for this lady waxed mightily in the days of his marvellous 
financial harvest. She was identified in his mind with his approach- 
ing triumphal entrance into that luring other world where men were 
kings, and women temporal properties bought with gold and gallantry— 
lovely exotics which thrilled the senses, and were passed down, quickly 
fading, for the plodding slaves to worship—toys of wondrous price 
and delicacy for the princes of creation to break and grooms to mend. 

Danton was frank to himself in this matter. He believed that 
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there was a chord in Louise Cleghorn’s nature which the rough fingers 
of Martin Wells could never touch into harmony. He believed that, 
given one long summer day alone with Louise Cleghorn, he could 
move her to a gorgeous capitulation. He believed that money and 
taste could array her, so that she would adorn the highest planes of 
social life. He believed that beneath all that was demure and wise, 
shy and gentle and saintly, a splendid fervor slept. It was a haunt 
of his heated brain to bring Louise Cleghorn to look at him in life 
as she had appeared to him in revery. 

The day approached of the Sunday School picnic. The day would 
be long in the open places; there would be many comings and goings, 
changes and chances. The enemy would be there clumsily wooing his 
dream. The Vandeleur girl would be there, panting for his glances 
and his whispers, an eternal hamper to his hand. The day held the 
crisis. Danton realized it. He arranged certain plans to meet a 
variety of exigencies. He was willing to go any length that did not 
imperil his own standing and liberty. 

Danton met the church party at the boat on the day of the 
excursion. Martin was to work in the forenoon and reach the Island 
in time for dinner at one. The hour’s ride on the river was peculiarly 
festive. All was anticipation; yet in reality it was the finest period 
of the day. The sullen heat had not yet begun its pressure; no 
one was weary, nor yet drugged with ozone. The river had caught the 
treasure of the Indies, every ripple-point a dazzling golden coin. The 
spirit of the sun, creative essence of roses and rubies and women, 
wavered in the air, a visible enchantment. 

Danton and the two young women sat together forward beneath 
the awnings. He looked as one who had the luck of the world for a 
lover. The gilt of success had touched his brow. All the subtle 
gauds and plumes which Nature gives the human male lived in the 
light of him. He seemed one of those starry Greeks returned to a 
baser day—Pericles on a sectarian picnic. The guardian spirit of 
Martin Wells, so frozen in her favors, granted him one that day in 
keeping him apart from the morning on the boat. 

Stella Vandeleur watched Danton with beseeching, adoring eyes. 
Louise Cleghorn glanced at him raptly from time to time. What she 
felt is not in words to tell. It was human, some nameless delight 
of the senses, but so delicate that it brought no immediate reproach of 
self. There is an orchid of regal purple which blooms in the shady 
glooms of Brazil. Direct sunlight would blast it with passion in 
an hour; but if one tiny flickering leaf let fall into the cup of the 
queen for an instant the merest checker of a sunbeam—who can tell the 
stir in the soul of the flower? 

Yet Danton was battling with himself to preserve a tithe of peace 
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in the brain of Stella Vandeleur. The whole life in him struggled 
against his iron-fisted will to burst into anthems of devotion for her 
companion. To his eyes the form of Louise Cleghorn had the softness 
of a morning-lit cloud. There was the faintest dawning of his dreamed- 
of mysteries in her eyes. His veins expanded with the toxin of his 
ardor, yet he had to turn again and again from this rose of Bourbon 
to the fleshly peony beside her, straining toward him, as to the sun-god. 

The children were served at noon upon long rustic tables beneath 
the trees. The provisions were gathered together upon tables adjoining. 
By one o’clock the youngsters were abroad in the woods again (save 
the wee martyrs to the sand-man’s persecutions), and the dishes were 
washed and the tables reloaded for the grown-ups. Danton was im- 
plored to take his seat with the main party, and be waited upon as a 
man. should, but he laughingly prevailed to the contrary, and took 
his stand by the huge coffee-boiler, declaring that it was his duty as a 
Sunday School leader to see that the cups were properly filled. The 
crowd was served when Martin appeared on the ferry road and was 
welcomed joyously. Stella Vandeleur, ever at the side of her own, 
gathered together upon a plate salad, pickles, sandwiches, jelly, and 
other matters for the new arrival. Danton pressed a final cup into 
her hand, saying in a low tone: 

“ Here ’s coffee for Martin.” 

He saw the plate and the cup properly delivered, and then allowed 
himself to be persuaded to leave the boiler and accept some nourishment. 
The bit of word-worn melodrama which follows must be forgiven on 
the ground of the actor’s tremendous handicaps. The situation would 
have baffled an Iago, and Danton only descended to conventional 
villany because of the stress of times and the paucity of means... . 
Toward the end of the dinner, Martin became suddenly silent. Miss 
Cleghorn, sitting beside him, glanced into his face and perceived drops 
of perspiration upon his forehead and an extraordinary look in his eyes. 

“ Are you ill, Martin?” she whispered quickly. 

“Why, no,” he answered, his tongue moving fumblingly, “I never 
—why, I never felt better until a moment ago——” 

“Can’t I do something? Tell me! Wouldn’t you like to leave 
the table—and walk around a bit—with me?” She spoke swiftly, her 
voice audible to Martin’s ears alone. She was conscious of a pitying 
glance from Jim Danton. It wrought upon her with a misery 
mysterious and poignant. 

“ Possibly that would be well,” Martin mumbled. “The heat is 
furious in the sun—and I walked in a hurry—up from the boat. . . . It 
is certainly good of you—mighty good” 

She arose from the bench to give him room. He extricated himself 
totteringly, gained his feet apparently unconscious of the presence 
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of others, but the girl felt the eyes of the mute crowd like tangible 
horrors invading her brain. 

“Mr. Wells is a little faint from the heat,” she said slowly. “ He 
thinks he had better walk about a little. I’ll go with him.” 

He started off, his legs moving stiffly, his shoulders heaving. A 
child’s voice sounded like a peal in the silence: 

“Oh, see how funny! Mr. Wells is walking like a drunken man!” 

The end of the dinner was a ruin. 

“Tt isn’t like him,” Danton whispered to Miss Vandeleur. “He 
usually avoids a crowd when he’s this way. I noted he was wrong 
the instant he appeared.” 

“Isn't it horrible?” the girl whispered. “I could cry for 
Louise ! ” 

The pastor drew Danton aside. 

“Ts it the cursed drink?” he whispered. 

“Yes,” said Danton bitterly. “ But I can’t imagine how Martin 
so far forgot himself as to come here! He usually avoids a crowd 
like poison—when he is this way. I noted he was wrong the instant 
he appeared. God! if he would only let me take care of him. How 
I pity him!” 

“TI pity Miss Cleghorn,” the pastor said slowly. 

Martin and Louise were two hundred yards from the dinner party 
when something of realization penetrated the drugged faculties of the 
former. He turned upon her a drenched, tortured, twitching face. 

“You must go back—yes, leave me!” he managed to say, through 
clenched teeth. “ People are everywhere. It isn’t good for you to 
be seen with me—staggering—when no one understands. ... I am 
going to be ill—nausea! Please go back now—yes, yes!” 

He swayed from her, and made his way alone into the denser 
growths of wood. ; 
CHAPTER VIII 


A WHITE FACE AND SOME SHADOWS 


Danton was washing the coffee-cups when Louise Cleghorn returned 
from the grove. She was very pale. 

“TI don’t know whether he is better or not,” she said in response * 
to his eager question. “ He wanted to be alone—that was why I left 
him.” 

She had spoken loud enough for the others to hear, and no one 
asked further questions. The Rev. Mr. Eames, perceiving that she 
was greatly troubled, sought an opportunity to draw her aside. 

“Don’t you think that some one had better go to him?” she asked 
anxiously. “TI should have stayed—save that it appeared to pain him. 
But a man might be of service——~” 
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“T think,” the pastor said with gravity, “that he is better left 
entirely alone.” 

“Why, how can you say that?” she demanded. “A touch of 
sun is dangerous. It doesn’t seem like you to neglect any one in 
need——.” 

“The heat has not hurt Martin Wells, Miss Cleghorn.” 

“Why, what do you mean?” 

“T mean that if he had fallen ill from natural causes, no one 
would be more zealous to perform any service in his behalf than 
myself. As it is, there is little danger of him dying, and what he 
suffers, he deserves for brutalizing his body and destroying the bright- 
ness of our day.” 

She drew away from him, white-lipped, her senses dulled for the 
moment by the impact of emotions. “If you have something dreadful 
to say, do not keep me waiting——” 

“Martin has been drinking. It is not the first time, and I’m 
afraid not the last—when he is low enough to act this way.” 

“T don’t believe it. I repeat, I do not believe it!” 

“Miss Cleghorn, do you think it is pleasant for me to impart 
this information?” the pastor inquired quietly. “Do you think that 
I willingly would hurt you? Please don’t doubt my purpose. I have 
felt that you should know it before to-day—for your own sake. As a 
duty of mine, it could be put off no longer. And let me say that I 
admire your loyalty and feel deeply your pain.” * 

“Tell me all!” she demanded. 

It is hardly necessary to set down the fact that the pastor was 
sterling in his conviction and intent. He was prejudiced by nature 
against a man who drank, and did not credit such a man with brief 
bigness or even erratic virtues. Moreover, he was deeply troubled to 
perceive that Martin Wells was apparently winning the affections of 
a supremely fine woman like Louise Cleghorn. To this woman now, 
he stated clearly all that which had become inflexible truth in his 
own understanding. 

She listened with calmness. Her heart was as gloomy as a 
heathland in a beating storm. She felt herself in some way identified 
with this awful shame of Martin Wells. She rebelled against the 
pity of the people. She was conscious of a sense of repugnance for 
the white mournful face before her, who filled her mind with poisonous 
words—for her own sake, as he said. Her own inherent wickedness 
shocked her—crippled children of her brain that had never revealed 
themselves before. 

“Tt may be all as you say, Mr. Eames,” she declared when he 
had finished, “but I have never known Martin Wells to drink. He 
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sat beside me to-day for fifteen or twenty minutes before he was 
taken ill, and he was perfectly normal.” 

Her inner sense was amazed at these words from her own lips. 
Her doubts, in reality, had been broken down. The savage wound 
deep in her heart came from her acceptance of the seemingly irrevocable 
facts. But it was a secret horror to her mind that she believed. She 
hated herself and him who witnessed against the demolished ideal. 
Her whole nature, of its own volition, rushed to cover the wreckage, 
and to hold her lips from words that would show the pastor she 
believed him. 

“TI can only repeat,” said the Rev. Mr. Eames, “that I admire 
your loyalty.” 

They rejoined the company without further words. YWouise felt 
the hush as she approached. It angered her, as the pastor had 
done. She did not understand the strong and spiteful incentives 
which dominated her; she felt, indeed, that they were evil, that they 
came from secret passages of her being, the opening of which despoiled 
her purity—yet she suffered them to rule, as she moved in the midst 
of her altered people. 

“Louise dear, I’m so sorry for you—that this has happened! ” 
Stella Vandeleur whispered. 

“T am very sorry that Martin is ill.” 

“But the disgrace——” 

“T do not see where it is disgraceful for one to be taken ill 
suddenly.” 

“Tt can’t be that they have n’t told you that Martin——” 

“Yes, they have told me, and it is against belief.” 

“Surely, Louise, you would n’t doubt Mr. Danton’s word?” 

“No, nor your word, nor Mr. Eames’s word, nor Martin’s—and 
yet you cannot all be right on this matter. I don’t see why all your 
minds should have been prepared for such a scene to-day—that it 
should be a foregone conclusion to you all that his illness was drunken- 
ness—when I was in the dark! I do not see why Mr. Danton told 
you and Mr. Eames that Martin drank.” 

“ Ah, Louise dear, while you were away with Martin just a few 
moments ago, Mr. Danton explained to me why he was impelled to 
tell the minister. It was long ago—just after the quarrel. Mr. Danton 
was afraid for what would become of Martin Wells alone, knowing 
his dreadful appetite for drink, so he begged the minister to take his 
place as a friend—to watch over Martin, see him often, bring him 
back into the church—to defend Martin against himself! He had to 
tell Mr. Eames all—so his work would be clear! ” ' 

A man of the world would not have been driven to tears by Danton’s 
grandeur of soul, as thus painted by the woman who loved him, nor 
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would such a man have passed upon Danton’s alleged motive for 
revealing a moral lesion on the part of his one-time best friend, .as 
flawless. And yet Louise Cleghorn accepted it all. Danton’s pure 
white conduct, prolonged and unvarying, had woven itself into 
Nature; and the glamour of his personality had never before com- 
pelled her as upon that day. 

“And I—I did not really — until to-day,” Miss Vandeleur 
added. “ As for the others, I think it was that horrible sentence from 
the child that made the truth clear, although Mr. Eames plainly showed 
his disgust.” 

If Louise Cleghorn had followed her strongest impulse early that 
afternoon, she would have returned to the city alone and locked herself 
in her room to think. She wanted to ascertain just what it meant 
to her to suffer the demolition of the clean, valorous dream which 
Martin Wells had reflected in her mind. He had seemed adjusted 
to the years. His appeal had been neither an ecstasy nor a torment. 
There had been something fairer than flesh in her conception of the 
future, and the faint possibility of union between herself and this 
strong, still potential man. It was removed from frost and fever, 
free from illusions and secret taints of the soul. There could be no 
revelations ; no mutual descent into arcane shadows under the sanction 
of social laws. Honor and chastity welded in the crucible of marriage, 
yet each would preserve its integrity—such was the manner of the 
mating hidden in her mind, even though she was far from granting 
yet that she loved him. 

The loss of it all now was not an instantaneous death-thrust. 
She did not suffer the physical havoc which comes with a sudden 
stoppage of a current of furious passion. Rather, it was a slow inner 
withering, a gradual laying waste of field after field of peace and 
verdure, the hardly perceptible encroachment of twilight which rubs 
out the traveller’s distant land-mark, and leaves him lost while day 
is yet bright in his eyes. 

Louise resisted the desire to leave the Island, because the people 
would sense the depth of her hurt. She played with the children, 
drew them apart to free herself from the pang of the elders’ presence. 
The long and dreadful afternoon began to wane. She refused all 
invitations for boat-rides and similar excursions, not dismally at all, 
but choosing with apparent gladness to become the most faithful of 
the camp-watchers. Moreover, days before she had promised Stella 
Vandeleur to stay for the band-concert in the evening, and she did 
not change her plan. Only a few were minded to remain after the 
long day, and these were the young people of the church. The last 
of the weary mothers and children took the six o’clock boat. Louise 
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felt that she had earned the boon of solitude and slipped away while 
the others were merrily gathering up the remains from supper. 

She was alone. She could relax the tense aching lines of her face 
so long forced into smiling. She was clear from the buzz of words, 
the whispers, the laughter—the little chattering world which the 
church had become in a single day. She breathed the cool still air 
and unlocked all the pent pain in her breast. The anguish swept over 
her more poignantly, as blood replenishing frozen tissues; and yet it 
was a relief to loose from about her heart this heaviness of ice. 

The thin wiry grass of the grove which the fervid day had drained 
of its juices crinkled under her shoes. The river through the trees 
on the left shone like slender ribbons of silvery azure. Farther and 
farther behind sounded the voices. She strode forward hastily to 
put them entirely away. There was a quickening, an expansion of 
every human element within her. She called it wickedness, but it 
was an unfolding of all that was rich and positive and dynamic of 
this woman of earth. It was a revolt, largely subconscious, against 
the conventions which long had hampered, the platitudes which had 
swayed her, and the decorous follies of the herd in which she had 
participated ; a revolt against negative sanctity and the group-souled life 
she had led (stifling her own identity by which she must be judged at 
the end of things, whether she stand with brutes or gods) in the 
identity of a community. 

These were flittings in the background of her brain, as she strode 
along. She caught but a tithe of them, and in the bewilderment 
of awakening she called them heresies. Martin, Danton, Stella Van- 
deleur, Mr. Eames, and the others were fleeting figures in her 
consciousness, but above all, lording over all, there was a wounded, 
though still imperious, Self—a Louise Cleghorn she had never 
dreamed of. This being was like a ship that has been torn from her 
pier in a storm, and is frantically finding herself in the drag of the 
tide, the counter-sweep of the harbor current, the thrashing of winds 
and the menaces of the other shipping. 

Twilight was a reality. She had reached the upper point of the 
Island, where nature had been thinned less, where thickets were subtler 
and the floor of the woods swept more rarely of the minutie of shade- 
struggling plant-life, where the edge of the land was laced and 
fringed and dotted with fronds and sedges and lily-pads. . . . Here 
she sat motionless, upon a stone, and stared at the darkening river. 
Once she was startled by the quick leap of a fish in the shallows; 
once again by the crackle of a dry twig behind. 

It was Danton. His face seemed carved of ivory and his garments 
a part of the woodland dusk. The blood bounding in her veins sent 
a quiver over the surface of her flesh. 
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“Why, Miss Cleghorn!” he said in a quick low voice. “ You 
were so still, I almost stumbled over you. How long have you been 
here? ” 

“T don’t know. I was thinking. I suppose I had better go back.” 

The calm note of her voice puzzled him. There was always 
about her some formidable womanhood which baffled, disconcerted, 
yet made her immeasurably more dear. 

“Yes, we’ll have to go back shortly any way,” he said, sitting 
down beside her, “ but can’t we rest a minute? Did you ever come 
to this spot before? ” 

“ No.” 

“ Queer that you should have found it,” he went on in a drowsy, 
lingering fashion. “I’ve looked upon it as peculiarly my seat— 
and the most soothing and restful place I know. It’s a delightful 
place after a hard day—and this has been a hard day.” He had never 
been there before. ‘The lie was characteristic. 

“There is little profit in thinking or talking of the day,” she 
said quickly. 

“You are right.” 

There was something which stirred her in the way he spoke those 
three words and in the silence which followed. She turned to him 
presently and found his eyes fascinated upon her face. Yesterday 
she would have darted to her feet and hastened from him affrighted ; 
to-morrow she would have chilled him with a single utterance. To- 
night she was uncentred, dual, enduring the swift miracle of tran- 
sition. 

“ May I speak of something else?” he whispered. 

“Why do you look at me that way?” she returned, her voice 
tense as his own, though she had tried to speak lightly. 

“Because I cannot look away!” 

“Then I shall go back. It is all but dark any way.” She arose 
without haste. 

“Miss Cleghorn, I beg of you not to go back for a moment!” 

“How strange you are, Mr. Danton! Why not?” 

With an agility almost magical he leaped from the ground and 
stood before her. “ Because I love you—love you!” 

She shrank back, startled by his height and nearness. His hand 
sped forth to stay her, and she became actually frightened. Though 
her arm eluded his, the action seemed to rob her limbs of strength. 
At the same time there was a cool mistress of defense in her brain 
which prompted her to say with an echo of a laugh, “Surely you are 
beside yourself, Mr. Danton! It is Miss Vandeleur you mean. What 
a day this has been for all of us!” 


Then from Danton an impetuous rush of words: 
Vou. LXXXII.—36 
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“Beside myself loving you! . . . Louise Cleghorn, I have loved 
you for a year. You must have known. You must have seen me 
in dreams. . . . Do you know what it has meant to me—your seem- 
ing to favor Martin Wells? It has meant a death each day! Your 
low laugh in his presence, the murmur of your low words spoken to 
him, the movement of your hand before him—these were the tortures © 
of death! 'To-night, when some Fate led me here to find you—my 
God! all the resistance went out from me——” 

His face in the dark was livid with passion. She was afraid to 
turn and hurry away, lest he grasp her. Facing him, she drew back 
continually, but he followed, followed, burning her with words. .. . 
To her there was wildness in the moment. She had listened with 
serenity to the heart-story of Martin Wells, but this towering creature 
of the dark withered her vital forces in blasts of desire. There was 
no exaltation, but the crippling fear of one who is drawn through the 
blackest passages of life. It was not what he said, but the warm 
breath of the man that touched her cheek, the fever of his presence 
which enveloped her, and his eyes lurid in the night which showed 
how brutal, pitiless, and momentary was his siege! 

“Mr. Danton,” she said hoarsely, “there is much that you have 
said and done already that is unforgivable. I command you to add 
nothing further. I command you to come no nearer——” 

“Can it be possible that you are in love with Martin Wells?” he 
asked in a quick, harsh way. 

“The time is past for me to answer that,” she replied. 

“What do you mean?” 

“T mean that in honor you should have asked that question 
before venturing to say that I meant something to your life.” 

“ But may not a man be blinded by a woman’s glory?” he returned, 
pressing forward. 

She darted toward the path, but he was swifter and caught her arm. 

“Tn God’s name—do you mean to hurt me?” 

“T mean to win the world and give it to you! I mean that you 
are the bride of the world to me—that you must love me——” 

“Oh, you viper—you-——” 

The rest was.a scream half-stifled in his kisses. As a leaf whipped 
into a vortex, she was drawn to his breast. . . . More swiftly, if pos- 
sible, his urms fell. From the thicket came a woman’s agonized cry 
which Heaven must have heard. 

“Oh, Jim—Jim!” 

Louise Cleghorn, swaying back, saw Danton apparently beaten 
to the grass and trampled by a huge, voiceless being, resistless as 


the night. 


The Viper 
CHAPTER IX 


SANCTUARY. AND CONFESSIONAL 


Partine from Miss Cleghorn, Martin had reeled away into the 
woods. One after another the lights went out of his brain, until 
only one instinct remained—to crawl into a dark place and sink to 
the ground. Yet he must have kept his feet for a half-hour longer 
at least, since the dense thicket into which he was finally led by 
some strange inner sense having nothing to do with familiar 
consciousness, was at the upper end of the Island, more than a mile 
from the place where the girl left him. 

It was getting dark when he was aroused by the confused assembly 
of his faculties. He stared long at the dimming skies through the 
foliage. Lying still, he could feel the throb of his temples, each beat 
a crashing pain. The walls of his throat were harsh and dry as plaster, 
the localized point of a consuming bodily need; and yet his will was 
so burdened and his limbs so lax, that many minutes elapsed before 
he could bring the two to a concerted effort. Coherent recollections 
were at once a mystery and a misery. 

Martin made his way down to the river’s edge and drank and 
drank in the twilight. He bathed his face long in the cool water 
and straightened his hair with his fingers, then walked back slowly 
toward the ferry landing, his mind unfolding many dismal phases. 
This looked-for day had proven only a thing of shame and acute 
distress. The rarest felicities possible had been denied him. He 
had clouded the day for all. . . . A woman’s voice broke in upon his 
thinking: 

“Oh, Mr. Wells—isn’t that you, Mr. Wells?” 

Stella Vandeleur was hastening toward him in the dusk. 

“Have you seen Mr. Danton or Louise?” she asked nervously. 
“TI beg your pardon, are you feeling better?” 

“No, Miss Vandeleur,” he said. “I haven’t seen Danton—or 
Miss Cleghorn. Ill help you look for them, if you like. Yes, I 
am better, but I feel a little shot up——” 

“Tt is almost time for the band-concert,” she interrupted. “ Mr. 
Danton went away an hour ago, and Miss Cleghorn has been gone 
longer. I wonder where they can be—or if they are together?” 

“ Oh, they can’t be far. Well find one or both of them presently, 
no doubt,” Martin observed. 

He was a trifle hurt and puzzled in that Stella had given him 
no chance to explain how he had passed the long hours of the after- 
noon, but this matter was quickly overshadowed by the encompassing 
interest which he shared with her in the quest at hand. They spoke 
little and walked swiftly along the weaving paths, peculiar to holiday 
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places. In the full dark, before the moon, and at the upper end of 
the Island, Miss Vandeleur clutched his arm and stopped abruptly. 

“Hush,” she whispered, “don’t you hear voices?” 

He did not answer, but led the way forward silently. In each 
mind was the imminence of horrid events. Smothering seconds of 
advance in the darkness—and then the revelation! . . . Louise Cleg- 
horn’s utterance of deadly fear (as her arm was seized), Danton’s 
impassioned answer, and the woman’s stifled scream. Martin leaped 
forward. 

Before a blow was struck, Danton dropped to the ground and lay 
tense, face down, his arms wrapped about his head. . . . It all came 
back to the brain of Martin Wells, the horrid sensations of that other 
night—as he felt the body now beneath his knees, the neck in his 
hands. There was no resistance to incite him. Stella Vandeleur 
was dragging at his collar, tearing at his cheek with her fingers, 
shrieking for the life beneath. Her strength could not have com- 
plicated his purpose to kill had it been full-wrought, but one meaning 
formed of her frenzied words held his fingers from tightening! It 
was the final sentence which ulterior conditions can wring from the 
heart of a woman who has loved much. 

“Get up, Danton. I haven’t hurt you, and I won’t!” he said 
hoarsely. 

Martin then turned to look for Miss Cleghorn, but she was gone. 
He heard her rapid foot-steps down the path toward the ferry- 
landing. 

“Miss Vandeleur,” he said, “do you want me to walk back with 
you to the others?” 

Danton was now hovering among the denser shadows. 

“Thank you, no,” she answered dully. 

Martin hesitated a second, then hurried after Miss Cleghorn. In 
a moment or two he heard her steps again and called her name softly. 

“Yes, Martin,” she answered, and waited for him to come up. 

They walked on together without speaking for several moments. 
The lights of the pavilion showed ahead. 

“You will forgive me,” she said unsteadily at last, “ for not telling 
you to-night—that I am grateful to you!” 

“JT would rather you would not, Miss Louise,” he answered. 

“T was afraid you would begin to talk about it all,” she said 
feverishly. “I ran to get away! ...I think I would have let you 
kill him. . . . Oh, God! I feel utterly defiled!” 

He loosed her fingers from his sleeve, drew her hand through 
his arm and held it firmly. Something big in the man was manifested 
in his voice: “When I think that I was held from murder, I am 
full of praise, and when I think that I might not have been at hand 
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when I was needed, something starts singing inside of me, because 
I was there. . . . Of course there are moments we all shall try not 
to remember.” 

He spoke on quietly, mere nothings, but they steadied her. She 
needed this pressure upon her arm, needed his calm, low voice. To 
the woman that moment he was like a temple of the elder French 
world, like Notre Dame, which if once reached by a hunted human 
rendered life free from seizure. Danton had been the wolfish street- 
horde; Martin was the sanctuary. 

“T did n’t know you could baby one so,” she panted. “ You would 
do well in a sick-room. . . . Oh, let’s hurry. I can walk a little 
faster! What a mockery that music is!” 

The band-concert had begun. 

“We will cut a big circle around the crowd,” he said soothingly. 
“The next ferry will not be crowded, and those of our party who 
are still on the Island will stay until the concert is over, so we shall 
see no one. Well get a quiet place aft, out of the glare of lights, 
and the cool wind and the quiet will make you better. You are 
safe, dear one——” 

She shuddered. “Oh, don’t, Martin! I am too wretched!” 

“There, there,” he answered, “believe me, I won’t trouble you 
any more.” 

He had meant to avoid all the lights, but they were frequent now 
along the paths, and it was impossible. The music had magnetized 
the crowd, so that in keeping aloof from the musicians they were 
removed from all. Louise halted impulsively beneath one of the low 
lamps and looked up into his face. 

“ Martin,” she said strangely, “don’t judge me to-night! I think 
—I think that if you had not come, I should have gone screaming 
now among these paths. Tell me, Martin Wells, are all men double? 
I did not know until to-night that any man could be so horrible! 
Do you know what I mean? I thought it was always written upon 
a man’s face when he is so vile inside! . . . Martin Wells, tell me— 
you are honest to yourself, aren’t you? You are what your face tells 
me you are—clean and brave—as you seem? In God’s name—tell 
me truly!” 

“T am honest to myself,” he answered strongly, filling her need. 
“T could not look into your eyes and lie. Knowing you, I could not 
live with myself—and lie!” 

One side of his face was in a shadow. She touched his chin, 
turning his features fully to the light. There was blood upon his 
collar. His neck and the lower part of his cheek, which he held from 
her, was welted and the skin broken a little from Stella Vandeleur’s 
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nails. Louise tucked her handkerchief inside his collar, and glanced 
again, swiftly, deeply, into his eyes. 

“T can never be the same again, after this day!” she said slowly. 
There was condemnation in her tone which awoke new dreads and 
harked back his ancient miseries. “The world will never look the 
same to me again, nor human beings, nor myself; and yet, Martin 
Wells, when I look at you—I cannot lose all my faith.” 

“But you must not think ill of yourself,” he said, his heart heavy 
with trouble. “It makes me rebel—almost as if some one else 
thought ill of you! That is something I cannot bear. I know you!” 

“No, Martin, you do not—or you would see my wickedness!” 

“Louise, I beg of you—not to speak that way——” 

“No, no! Don’t touch my hand! ... Listen. I learned to-day 
what it is in men and women which makes their souls abandon them! 
It is something in the flesh which lures and thrills and blinds; and if 
you do not put it away, it crawls through you stronger and stronger 
until it holds you—as you are held helpless in a dream! I know, 
because I felt it to-day.” 

The man was utterly cast down by such words from her. He was 
by no means virgin to the illusions of the senses, but that she could 
have been misled by them was unthinkable. The remnant of his 
youth and the splendid ideals of the man repelled such a concept. 

“Tf it is because I am with you,” he said bitterly, “that you 
torture your poor, wounded self with such thoughts, I shall leave you 
at the ferry—for your own sake!” 

“Tt is not because you are with me, Martin,” she went on, in the 
same intense way. “It has been lucky for me that you were here, 
because I have n’t lost all my guide-posts. I must finish what I was 
going to say, because I may not have the strength again, and no matter 
what the future may hold in store—it is only being honest to tell 
you—as you are honest! I have been a different creature all day. 
It was as if some poisonous vine which has been growing, growing 
within me, suddenly burst into bloom! There was something insidious 
about it, which kept me from crushing it out at once. It distorted 
everything. The people of the church and the pastor seemed petty— 
poor little manikins all jerked by the same string——” 

They passed over the gang-plank now. The steamer brought a 
crowd, but started back with only a few passengers. They found a 
quiet place aft, as he had said. A feeling of hopelessness came over 
him, since she was not to be diverted from her pitiless self-arraign- 
ment. She felt him wince at her next words: 

“T looked with delight on Jim Danton this morning! . . . Don’t 
think I am evil to hurt you now, Martin! I can never feel clean— 
and keep this thing back. It was on the boat coming over. I sat 
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with him and Stella Vandeleur. There was something that seemed 
to me so imperiously fine in his eyes; his life has been so admirable, 
his mind so rich! No, no, I have never loved him—never coveted 
his attentions to Miss Vandeleur, but this morning—oh, God, as I 
look back, there was no chastity in the way I let him please my eyes! 
. . - Then you were gone this afternoon. I was troubled about you. 
There is much I cannot understand. I was not the same, but stayed 
all afternoon in the camp, watching the things. At dusk I went away 
alone—to the far end of the Island—alone. I was watching the 
water and the night thickening so slowly upon it. I was thinking 
about many things, about you, and what had happened, and what 
people——” 

She checked herself with a quick gasp, and strained her eyes 
upward toward his face in the gloom. She had almost touched the 
secondary cause of the entire scene, his alleged weakness, but the 
purpose was swept from her in a rush of emotions. The meeting with 
Danton had overwhelmed for the time her primary distress over the 
disgraceful cause of Martin’s illness. It seemed a remote and rectifi- 
able evil now comparatively. Yet she dared not ask him. If he 
lied, her last bulwark was gone, for she would find out. If he told 
the truth—what she actually believed to be the truth—the pith 
would be gone from the honor she read in his eyes. She believed 
he drank, but she could not suffer him to tell her so. She was not 
the first or the last human soul, deep in the valley of the shadow, 
that has pinned faith to an illusion and been borne upward upon it 
to substance and sunlight. 

“ And what people——” he repeated. 

“Oh, I was thinking many things, there alone by the gloomy 
water—when he came!” She covered her eyes with her hand; her 
voice became scarcely audible; yet.each word was distinct, memorable, 
carved of her shame. “He startled me. Still, I did not rise from 
the stone. Something played in my brain like a challenge. I should 
have known that something was wrong—that the place was lonely— 
that Stella Vandeleur was not with him. Oh, I do not know how 
to tell it—but something kept me there! It was as if that poisonous 
vine stealthily tightened its coil ! 

“He chatted. I remained. It was darker. Suddenly I felt his 
eyes burning my cheek. I could have hurried back then. Nothing 
had been said. I could have spoken some word to kill his intent. 
Any woman might have done that. Instead, I sat there—not innocent 
of danger like a child—but held by the devil in him or the devil in 
myself or both, to think that I was powerful enough to fence with 
him, to laugh at him—to stifle flames with my hands!” 
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She looked as if she might fall. Martin led her to a chair by 
the railing, and brought another beside it. 

“ And now,” she added pitifully, “I have despoiled all your ideals, 
which I wanted to keep bright for you—even——” 

“T am a crude being, dear,” he interrupted softly, “but I know 
this for true, that a lady who can suffer so in spirit for being just 
a little human and marvellously imaginative, is very close to being 
an angel. You couldn’t be any closer without spoiling my ideal, 
because it is of a woman and not an angel.” 

‘The wide eyes fixed upon him filled with tears. 

“ Let me put you straight, Louise,” he went on gently. “ You were 
tired—worn out from the long, hot day. You sat alone by the 
river in the dusk, dreaming dreams. He came. You had known 
him for many months. The life he had lived before your eyes was 
fair as a babe’s and brilliant as only a young man’s can be. Louise 
Cleghorn, I thank God for your word that you did not love him! 
Why, Danton blinded me for years, and in spite of his faults seemed 
all that a man should be! ... You say that you felt something 
wrong when he sat down beside you. You are unjust to yourself. 
How could you be afraid of a man who has lived before your eyes like 
Danton. You remained thoughtlessly—playfully—until——” 

“He touched my arm!” she exclaimed with a shudder. “Oh, 
what a blast of horror was that instant! It was like picking up a 
pretty stick that warms into a viper!” 

“ Let’s not speak of it any more, Louise,” he whispered. “ You 
are safe—altogether safe from him now. You can never know, I 
think, what that means to me! . . . Louise, my—there I came near 
forgetting! You make me feel so helpless when you cry. And yet 
I know it is lots better for you than hating yourself dry-eyed. We 
are at the dock, almost.” 

A half-hour later they stood together on the walk before her door. 

“ Martin,” she said, “I am going away for awhile—to-morrow— 
into the country. I do not know how long I shall be gone. I must 
burn out this thing, as much as I can, from my life, and do it alone. 
You have been wonderfully dear, to-night—to make so light of it— 
but it is dreadful, dreadful!” 

He was lost in a moment in tundras of ice and primal dark. He 
cleared his throat, but his voice was still husky as he said, “I am 
sorry you are going -away.” 

“Tt is the better—the only way, but I shall write to you. And, 
Martin,” she added impulsively, “always you will be honest to your- 
self—won’t you?” 

“Yes, Louise.” 

“Thank you—then good-by!” 
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“And may I not see you to-morrow—possibly at the train?” 

“No, I shall go early. You shall hear from me.” 

He held out his hand. There was a moment of strange hesitation 
on her part which tortured him, but she gave hers at last hastily. 
He lifted the hand toward his lips, but she snatched it away. 

“Oh, Martin, no!” she whispered, with furious intensity. “I 
shall not feel that I am pure—for seven years—until every tissue 
that he touched is gone out of my body!” 

He was alone, and conscious for the first time since he had heard 
her voice in the dark of the painful sledging in his brain. 


CHAPTER X 
UNDER THE CITY’S HEEL 


Danton, alone of the four, went to church the following Sabbath 
morning. He had heard that Miss Cleghorn was out of the city, a 
fact affording pure relief. He was rather sure that Martin would 
not be present at the service; and as for Miss Vandeleur, it did not 
matter greatly. He was sure of her. Moreover, it happened that 
the Rev. Raydick Eames had started a day or two after the excursion 
on his dearly-earned vacation. As the pastor was the only person 
who had the authority to poke among the cinders, so to speak, and 
the only person who would immediately attempt to probe for causes, 
his elimination served Danton well. In a word, “ Evening-Red ” 
had lain without the zone of fire. 

To make a permanent breach in Martin’s life through Miss Cleg- 
horn was now impossible. Forcing a kiss on a woman’s lips by brute 
strength does not mean her lasting ruin, socially or ethically, and 
Danton knew it. His heart was not broken by her repulse. He had 
touched off a mine of purity absolutely new to him, and he hated her 
a little for possessing it ; and himself a little for ignoring the possibility 
of such a possession in his strategy. Fundamentally it was clear to 
him that he had failed for lack of time. The matter of the coffee-cups 
had been managed perfectly, but his venom for Martin Wells was by 
no means expended. Time would clear Martin from the charge of 
drunkenness. Manifestly, however, nothing further could be done at 
present. “ Evening-Red” was the thing. Thus Danton summed up 
the gains and losses of the Island day. . 

Of course there was the subject of Stella Vandeleur, but she did 
not menace his commercial project. She had personal reasons for 
reserve; and, free from the possible tampering of Mr. Eames, she 
did not appear as a reckonable factor in the work that remained. 

In the next three weeks Danton disposed of his “ Evening-Red ” 
property, together with his option holdings, to the last lot. Four- 
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fifths of the property belonged to members of the church; the remain- 
ing one-fifth was sold to friends of the members, and members of 
other religious connections. There is pathos and humor in his zeal 
during those latter days. The young superintendent was presented 
with a handsome gold watch by the Sunday school shortly after the 
excursion. Modestly he would show this to the prospective buyers of 
the outer churches, musing fondly upon the inscription, “To our 
Beloved Superintendent, from the affectionate members of the Sunday 
school,” and adding, “ Your name, my dear sir, is a household word 
among the families of our church.” 

The cream-laid paper subdivision with its illumined initials was 
fully splashed with red; and old “ Evening-Red ” itself, far out beyond 
the slums, slept on tanned and tawny under the sun. It had changed 
hands before. It had drunk the blood of Indians and whites in the 
early days; devoured the bodies and bones of who can tell what tribes 
of elder years? What matter to old “ Evening-Red” the destiny of 
* one man or the dollars of one church ? ; 

Returning from his vacation, the train which bore the Rev. Raydick 
Eames stopped for a moment at the little town of Yoebright, and an 
old preacher of the place boarded the coach, taking a seat beside the 
city pastor. The topic of common interest was the two young men 
whom they both knew. The Yoebright preacher scored Danton 
severely, implying that his home reputation was undesirable. 

“But I could forget all the little things which set me against Jim 
Danton here,” the minister went on, “if he had been better to his 
mother since he went away. He has only been home once—to attend 
the funeral of his father. The farm is a stony old place and has 
run down. The mother is not well off, and she confided to me that 
she has had no help from Jim. What is more and harder for her 
to bear is that his letters are cruelly brief and infrequent. The fact 
is, Jim Danton is breaking his mother’s heart.” 

Mr. Eames assured himself by probing questions that there was 
no mistake. He was shocked, dismayed. The Yoebright preacher, 
on the contrary, dilated upon the values and virtues of Martin Wells, 
his irrefragable honesty, clean habits, and filial excellences. -’ 

“Martin Wells—drink?” exclaimed the other, when Mr. Eames 
broached the matter. “Such a thing was never breathed in Yoe- 
bright.” 

“ Has he not some hereditary inclination toward intoxicants? ” Mr. 
Eames persisted. 

“None whatever, sir! His mother is a saintly woman and his 
father one of the solidest men in this community.” 

The Rev. Raydick Eames regarded the other helplessly. “I con- 
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fess I am dazed,” he said. “I wish I could thresh this matter out 
entirely. I have been misinformed.” 

The Yoebright pastor arose at the next station. “We heard out 
here that the two boys had separated,” he said quickly. “There is 
something behind this story of Martin’s drinking. Ill hazard that 
you heard it first from Jim Danton. Good-by.” 

By the time the city was reached three hours later, the Rev. Ray- 
dick Eames was weary from pondering. He called to see Danton 
that evening, but learned at the house that the young man had given 
up his room and left the city two days before. He walked home, his 
mind increasing its painful labors. Telephoning various members of 
the congregation, he learned that none of them had known of Danton’s 
departure. He had been at church the Sunday previous. ‘The pastor 
called upon Stella Vandeleur the next day, but was only allowed a 
moment with her and dared not broach the matter at heart. She had 
been very ill, her mother said. Louise Cleghorn had been away for a 
month, and the date of her return was unknown. At the local office 
of the encyclopedia publishers it only could be ascertained that Danton 
had given up his position. 

Mr. Eames girded up his loins to call upon Martin Wells. It was 
not easy for him to humble himself before a man he had wronged, 
and his doubts were not yet altogether vanquished. Martin was out 
temporarily, and the minister followed an impulse to learn of the 
young man’s character in the eyes of his employers. The member 
of the firm to whom he talked expressed himself with perfect freedom 
upon learning that the caller was Martin’s pastor. 

“We have only the best to say of Martin Wells, Mr. Eames,” he 
declared. “He has been with us two years now, and has steadily 
increased in value. From what we know of him here and outside, 
there appears nothing before him short of a successful and admirable 
career.” 

The pastor waited for Martin to return. 


Danton took thirty-five thousand dollars to New York, and tripled 
the amount in three months. His success was indirectly due to the 
fact that Hugo Mutterman, “the Dutch Colossus,” president of the 
Blix Petroleum Wells and a power in numerous other consolidations, 
had an inordinate interest in forcing the careers of a certain class of 
young men. Danton had only been six weeks upon the Street when 
Mutterman accosted him hastily and dropped a word of information. 
The young man learned that the speaker was one of the human 
_ wonders of the metropolis, acted upon the information, and profited 
exceedingly. Several other hints followed at intervals, the merest 
skeletons of suggestions, which Danton used wisely and without osten- 
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tation. It had become clear that Mutterman was watching him, and 
would presently begin to use him vastly if he were not found wanting. 

Now, there was another young man on the Street who had been 
consistently kind to Danton. This was Lannigan, of Blaine & 
Lannigan, brokers, a shrewd, erratic, big-hearted young giant, whom 
Fortune chose to favor brazenly and against the world. Lannigan 
was a millionaire of mushroom growth. The pillars and walls of 
commerce prophesied tragic ruin for Lannigan, but meanwhile he 
cheerily continued to do the Midas touch. In his quick-breeding 
success, Danton ranged Lannigan in his own class, envied him as a 
rival, and grew in the belief that there was craft in the other’s 
kindness. 

Danton was hardly twenty-five. “ Evening-Red” and his quick, 
vital grasp of affairs at the Top had given him a sense of personal 
infallibility. It was inevitable to any save a flawless character. 

In November, four months after his arrival in New York, Danton 
was called to the office of the “ Colossus.” Mutterman’s three hundred 
pounds was hunched forward upon a rosewood desk, and he was raining 
figures from a fountain-pen upon a pearl-gray Bristol board. He had 
a singular passion for mathematics; and it was said that his schemes 
and manipulations of finance were evolved subconsciously while his 
active brain was grappling with intricate problems in calculus. 

The massive hairy head, within six inches of the paper, was sud- 
denly upturned as Danton entered. It was a face to remember. 
The forehead was brown, expansive, and multi-wrinkled ; the eyes were 
small black brilliants, mouse-like in point and shine, and hung with 
heavy sacs which come from king’s tables and go with apoplexy. The 
rest was dense black beard. The fair child of Yoebright took the 
great white paw of the most notorious plunger and most inscrutable 
loser on the continent. 

“We have watched each other for a long time. I want to meet 
you better. Let us go out to lunch,” said Mutterman. His English 
was thickened. For instance, he said “lunge” for “lunch.” 

They passed together out of a suite of offices which surpassed the 
most unruly dreams of the boy from the West. They were together 
for hours, Danton talking much and toying with refreshments; 
Mutterman listening much and refreshing himself after the manner 
of giants. The intense appreciation of Mutterman warmed the other, 
and a psychic magnetism drained him of all he knew. Encyclopedias, 
school-teachers, “ Evening-Red,” and the church were dilated upon. 

Danton departed exulting, and fatigued as he had been after his 
first sale of books. He felt that the resources of the Colossus and 
his prolific ideas were his own. He would use them and make the 
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metropolis proclaim his presence and his passing. Danton had found 
it harder to be noticed in New York than to augment his fortune. 
“Bah!” snarled Mutterman when he was left alone. 
He then yawned, and said “ Bah!” again, but more good-humor- 
edly, and added as he ground a cascade of cigar-ashes into his vest: 
“T am disappoint. I think that I make me a new partner, and 
I find that he is a woman-robber. Never me mind, I will take what 
he has!” 


The time was ripe for the enterprise. The day before Danton’s 
call, a telegram in cipher had come from the Texas oil-wells (which 
formed the keystone of the Blix Company’s wealth), bearing expert 
information that the petroleum supply was slowly but surely flagging. 
The Blix fields were historic, one of the gushers having filled eighty 
thousand barrels a day for months. Within two hours Mutterman 
had despatched confidential agents to the fields. The mouths of the 
experts already there were stifled with gold and they were commanded 
to expend a universe of pressure, if necessary; but to keep the supply 
normal or above until further orders. The Blix wells would clear 
expenses for years, but Mutterman had no time for mere expense- 
makers. He set about secretly to unload what was believed to be 
one of the choicest commodities in the land. 

‘Some germ gradually impelled the minds of men to Blix 
Petroleum. The germ weighed three hundred pounds. For months 
the stock of the company had not varied more than two points, being 
anchored between 131 and 133. Late in the week following Danton’s 
conference with the financier, Blix opened one clear morning at 13314 
and closed at 134. The next day Blix gained a point; and the next, 
another. The day following was the Sabbath. Monday, Blix opened 
at 13714 and closed at 13934. Newspapers commented upon the rise 
as healthful, and published telegrams from the field, stating that 
the yield of the wells had increased. 

Most men would have sweat blood to sustain and increase such an 
inflation, but the lungs of Mutterman were strong, and he did not 
neglect his plaything, calculus. Mutterman did not tell Danton to 
buy; he merely said, “ It will go higher! ” 

It did. 

Lannigan was in rather deeply; still, he laughingly confessed that 
he was a trifle sceptical. Blix at 147, and Danton in for every dollar 
he owned. Body and soul he was hypnotized by his gains, but galled 
to the quick that he had not more money to invest. 

At 147, “Old Tartaric” Brett sent for Danton. Brett was one 
of the richest and sharpest men of the Street, with a globe of resources 
and a personality harsh as ground glass. 
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“Can you get me ten thousand dollars’ worth of this Blix stuff 
and keep quiet about it?” Brett asked. 

“ Yes,” said Danton. 

“Do it, and sell at 152 if you don’t hear from me before.” 

The agreement was written and witnessed. Brett’s hate for Mut- 
terman was a black prodigy. Hence his purpose in buying through 
the boy. 

Blix at 148 and no one particularly anxious to sell. Danton and 
Lannigan met in the exchange. 

“It’s rather a new one on me,” Lannigan declared coolly. “It’s 
certainly making us the hall-bedrooms, but I won’t be a pig, if you 
want some more. I’m loaded for lions with it.” 

That instant the marker erased 148 and put up 148144. The deal 
for Brett went on the former figure. Lannigan was called away for 
a moment, and Danton remarked to himself very softly, but jovially: 

“T’ll clip your wings a bit closer next time, Mr. Lannigan!” 

A messenger-boy, one of Lannigan’s especial pets, was standing 
by and heard the whisper. He reproduced it exactly at headquarters. 

Lannigan was surprised at first; then he became sore at Danton, 
for whom he had always felt kindly and acted so. 

“It’s too deep for me,” he mused. “Blix must be good because 
Danton is close to Mutterman and thinks he’s hurting me by buying 
my stuff at 148. . . . My God, I wonder if Mutterman can be playing 
him ! ” 

Blix at 150. 

“Tt will go higher,” said Mutterman, and it did. 

Blix at 151—at 152. It was in the last hour of the Exchange on 
a Tuesday. 

“Tt will go higher,” said Mutterman. 

It did—one-fourth of one point, and closed there for the day. 
Danton was white. Mutterman’s word was law and gospel to him. 
He had not sold for Brett at 152, resolving to make the gains of a 
point or two on the other’s capital. It was certain. Still, Danton 
was white—when the day ended. 

Meanwhile down in the Texas field princely salaried engineers 
were applying every mortal means to keep throbbing a little longer 
the dying heart of the wells. It was ghastly work, like administering 
saline injections to rally a near-corpse. It required relaxation. 
Rhodes, a Combined Press man at Blix, happened to be sitting near 
a pair of these oil-experts on that same Tuesday night. They were 
fagged and flush, and had been handicapping the hot evening with 
cool bottles of beer for some time. Their voices were not quite so 
low as they had been an hour before. Rhodes caught the game. He 
did not have to be tied down and malleted to absorb an idea. He 
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verified the trend of talk. He knew the wells and had sensed the 
strangeness for days. In an hour he had the world at his feet—the 
newspaper world. 

On that night of the gathering seismic forces, Lannigan planned 
to get rid of more Blix on the morrow, and Danton dreamed that 
he had unlimited funds to buy more, and yet more! That same 
evening, Mutterman, who had changed to thrilling gains what was 
logically a ruinous loss, felt various twinges in his heart. He had 
felt them before. They meant that he was to eat and drink less and 
get away to sea. Mutterman always rested at sea. A slow steamer 
sailed for Europe at midnight. The “Dutch Colossus” smoked his 
last cigar aboard. 

The next morning the Street was torn by an earthquake—a 
newspaper earthquake. 

Danton’s stenographer shrieked at the sight of the shrunken figure 
that shambled into the office early the next morning. The face was 
yellow and sunken, the eyes vacuous, staring. 

“Mutterman! Mutterman!” mumbled the gray, twisted lips. 

This was the Yoebright youth, so brilliant, so valiant in victory. 
This was the remains of the man whom “Old Tartaric” Brett had 
met five minutes before in the lower hall of the building—all that 
was left of him who had not sold at 152. 

Brett entered with an officer. The brain of the other creature 
crawled before them; his body grovelled. 

“God! what a cur you are!” “Old Tartaric” muttered. “Take 
him away!” 

This last was to the officer. 

The cell seemed to stifle its occupant into silence. All the way 
thither he had screamed for Mutterman. 

One of the desk officers put down the telephone receiver, and 
walked to the cell-door, saying: “The clerk at the hotel where your 
man stops says that Hugo Mutterman left for Europe last night.” 

There was no sound from the cell for an hour; then a hoarse cry 
was raised for Lannigan. 

The desk officer got the young financier by "phone, talked a 
moment, and returned to the cell-door. “Youll have to quiet down 
now. We’ll bother no more for the present. Mr. Lannigan says he 
can’t do anything for you.” 

Later in the forenoon it was deemed wise to call a physician. 
Danton was put asleep. Six hours afterward, he awoke with a 
name on his lips that had never failed. The imperious master of 
emotions and strategies had harked back to the old reliance of his 


youth. 
A stimulant was given him which the doctor had left. He asked 
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for pen and paper, which were brought. For an hour he wrote 
tremblingly, the haggard, abject face close to the sheet. The aim 
and meaning of the letter were for Martin Wells, but it was addressed 
to Stella Vandeleur. 

Danton looked about at the stone and steel, when an officer had 
taken his letter, then covered his face with a groan. 

“Tt’s good to have a woman up your sleeve when all men fail,” 
declared the sergeant at the desk, as he glanced at the envelope. 

At the preliminary hearing the next day, Danton’s bond was set 
at twenty-five hundred dollars. 


CHAPTER XI 
THE FACE IN AN IRON FRAME 


Into the church a knife had sunk deeply. The blade had turned, 
had broken off and lay corroding in the wound. The community 
was not a rich one. It had given all it had to invest. In many 
cases the competence hardily preserved for declining years was wasted 
in the sterile soil of “Evening-Red.” There were cases, too, of 
remnants of families, widows, mothers, children and aged, dependent 
upon the stored vitality of the dead. To these had come a brief dream 
of plenitude and a brutal awakening to penury. 

The Reverend Raydick Eames faced the lustreless visage of a 
spirit-stricken people. These were not men and women of great 
adventures; they had neither the courage nor the humor which goes 
with large affairs; their lives were not travelled, nor had fluctuating 
fortunes given them a temperamental elasticity. Here was a company 
of even, eventless lives whose increase came by a process so gradual 
and painful as to ingrain itself in the very tissue. Its loss was the 
uprooting of a vital force. The Reverend Raydick Eames stood in the 
darkest hour of his pastorate. 

He had been absent in the crux of calamity. His people could not 
forget that it was through the church that they were devastated. 
Material possessions formed a part of their lives and well-being, like 
their morality and their family organization. Spirituality languished 
and the church as an influence sunk to its lowest ebb. It was as if the 
children of the people had caught some dreadful contagion in the 
Sunday school room. Alas, if they had not gone there, they would 
not have died... . 

Martin also felt a tentacle from this bulk of bereavement fasten 
upon himself. Through him, the destroyer had come. That the 
young man had been vilely wronged, that he was clean even from 
the thought of drunkenness, did not arouse the dazed and beaten 
congregation. Martin had put no money in “ Evening-Red.” 
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But it aroused Pastor Eames, and he made as much as he could 
of a moral reparation. When Martin Wells learned with what slow 
insidious poison his reputation had been eaten away, all the savagery 
in his nature awoke. Less than two hours after parting with Mr. 
Eames, he had obtained an afternoon’s leave from the store and 
boarded a train for Orchard Landing, the little up-state town which 
for a month had held the lady of his heart. Surprise at his coming 
had paled her a trifle; but far back in the eyes which glanced at him 
with quick and close intent, bright signals had kindled. It was four 
in the afternoon when he arrived, and she had led him into a parlor, 
earthy-cool and filled with that queer brownish-dusk found only behind 
close-drawn country blinds which leak here a point and there a splinter 
of yellow brilliance. The old house was still and childless; the little 
town drowsed away the afternoon outside; the voices of the two were 
low. 

“But how could you have endured my presence that night— 
coming home on the boat?” he whispered at length. “You were so 
dear and good to me! You didn’t act as if you were convinced 
that I was in the habit of making a beast of myself.” . 

“They made me believe it,” she answered. “That is, Martin, 
in the every day way of thinking, I had to believe it. Yet something 
deeper within me never could accept it. But oh, I am so glad to 
have it all rubbed out! It makes me happier than I can tell you.” 

“That was why you asked me so strangely—to be true to myself,” 
he said thoughtfully. “ You were good to trust me at all.” 

“You trusted me after what you saw—after what I told you!” 

“ Even the thought that anything could happen to make me doubt 
you—you, Louise Cleghorn—why, it’s impossible to me! ... That 
Jim Danton didn’t make you love him——” 

“Don’t—please don’t, Martin! ” 

They had supper together in the still old house. It was an 
afternoon of pure enchantment to him, The town, the parlor, the 
supper-room, had all afforded them the infinite blessedness of being 
alone. And now the twilit street was a solitude for them to walk 
together, and the station platform, dim and deserted. They sat down 
upon a bench in the scented dusk. 

“Won’t you,” he faltered—“won’t you—I had hoped that you 
would be coming back to the city soon.” 

“ Not yet, Martin,” she answered quickly. “I can’t go back yet! 
... Yes, I am lonely at times—but it is good for me. ...I was 
glad to see you to-day, more glad than I deserve to be; but don’t 

come again. I feel still—that I am only fit to be left alone.” 

For a time he was silent. All his former struggles to breach this 
harsh wall of self-judgment had failed. Louise Cleghorn did not 
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leave her errors to the tardy punishment of the Fates. There was 

something rarely rugged in the woman who thus passed weeks of 
reparation for one day’s dreaming. ... For the first time, she 
encountered an aggressive lover in Martin Wells. The train was 
thundering down upon the station now, and people were about them. 
Her hand was suddenly lost in the burning strength of his, and his 
face was close to hers, whispering: 

“T know I can’t change you—but I love you! I love you!” 

“ Martin—ah, don’t! I am not ready!” 

“T can stand anything,” he spoke on unheeding, “except to have 
you torture yourself. You have n’t anything to fight out here alone. 
Come back—come back to the city!” 

The train had only stopped an instant. It was pulling out now 
and he had to run. He gave her no time to answer. 

“ A week from Saturday, if you are not there—I shall come here! ” 

These were the last words she heard. The train was gone and 
she had not cried against them. Slowly she walked back to the 
still house, her mind clinging to the withered spirit of her penance, 
her heart counting the days. 

He came every fortnight after that. The value was gone from 
her exile, and she returned to the city on the verge of autumn. 
Evenings and Sundays together were wearing away the last of the 
woman’s repressions. The shudder of the summer was not gone, but 
she did not feel it when Martin was with her. The plodder with 
hands still hard from toil, his eyes still adjusted to the distances of 
the Open, was filling the woman’s heart. Indeed, the door of the 
final chamber had trembled. Within was the tender of dreams 
awaiting some nameless mysterious touch of his fervor. There were 
moments in which she had hung in the balance between the imperious 
passions of Nature which rule the animal kingdom, and that exquisite 
feminine shrinking, one of the rarest crowns of evolution to dis- 
tinguish the human from the brute. She was not swiftly to be won. 
Vast provinces of fabulous glory unfolded before the eyes of the 
besieger, but he mellowed in the conquest. 

They were together in her home one November evening of chill 
rain and gusty winds. The bell rang, and Stella Vandeleur entered. 
Martin had not seen her for weeks and was startled at glimpse of 
her pale face and restless, feverish eyes. He waited fully twenty 
minutes while the two women whispered in the hall; then they joined 
him. 

“Martin,” said Louise quietly, “Stella has just received a letter 
from Mr. Danton. He is in New York and in prison.” 

He could not speak for the time. He felt the blood depleted in 
his veins. A premonition that he was to be called back into the 
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abhorrent sphere in which Danton moved, that some hateful tribute 
was to be demanded of him, grew in his brain from the imploring 
look in Stella Vandeleur’s eyes. . . . Danton had briefly outlined 
in his letter the cause of his arrest. Louise was explaining the 
substance of it now. He scarcely heard her words. 

“But what concern have I with it all?” he interrupted hoarsely. 

“He says that there is no one in the world who can furnish bail 
for him but you.” 

Louise spoke apparently without deep emotion, yet it was a moment 
of vital intensity. Before her Martin Wells was undergoing a trial 
almost cruel in the sharpness of its demarcations. It was a moment 
of power in his future—and hers. 

Martin Wells thought of the lies that had blackened his name, of 
the oval viperine scar upon his breast. 

“The letter came this afternoon,” Louise added, in the same 
controlled tone. “ Almost the same time a telegram arrived stating 
the amount of the bond. It is twenty-five hundred dollars.” 

“ Why should n’t he lie in jail and await his trial?” he demanded. 

The two women whispered again. 

“ Because, Martin,” Louise answered bravely, at length, “the life 
of a woman here—all that life means to a woman—hangs in the 
balance in the days before the trial. If he is imprisoned, she is 
lost in her own and in the world’s eyes. If the trial sets him free— 
how much chance is there that James Danton will keep his word— 
to her?” 

It was clear to him. He was given the chance to sacrifice his 
savings of the past two years and mortgage his future—to preserve 
the friend of Louise Cleghorn from the frowning countenance of the 
world. . . . He glanced pitifully for some sign into the eyes of the 
woman he loved, but she gave him none. The impulse came to him 
to ask her what she would have him do, but something in her expres- 
sion forbade. Her eyes seemed to penetrate the very founts of his 
life. . . . She wanted him to do this great thing. Having done it, 
Martin Wells could never sink to the dead levels of commonness in 
her thoughts. He would not refuse, if she asked, but she had 
no intention of putting her desire into words. He must do it or 
not for poor Stella Vandeleur. . . . The man did not know all that 
the moment meant to him, but the face of his beloved made him 
afraid. 

He turned to Stella Vandeleur. She did not look into his eyes, 
but seemed to shrink farther into her cloak and hid her cheeks in its 
fur collar. 

“And he wrote to you, Miss Vandeleur,” he whispered, “to ask 
me to get him released?” 
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Yes.” 
“And you want me to do this?” 
“ Yes. 


“What did he say?” 
“ He said,” she forced the answer, «it I would bring you to New 


York with the money—we could be married—at once.” 

Unspeakable pity slowly possessed him. He did not speak for a 
moment. He felt the eyes of Louise Cleghorn bright in his soul. In 
the silence, Stella Vandeleur glanced up affrighted, lest he meant to 
fail her. Her face was like that of a dead woman, save for burning 
eyes. 
“And you intend to go to him—now?” 

“Yes, if you——” she could not finish. 

“Tf I make it possible for him to be free? I will do it,” he said. 

The arrangements had been made. Louise and the other were 
parting in the hallway. Martin heard a kiss, a final whisper, and 
the slam of the front door. Then the gloom went out of his brain. 
. . . The loved one halted an instant beneath the hall arch, her lips 
parted, eyes shining—then ran to him, seizing his hand in both 
of hers. 

“Oh, I’m so thankful—so proud of you, Martin Wells!” 

“T couldn’t help it——” He was dazed, embarrassed. 

“That ’s just it—you could n’t help it—that is why I am happy. 

. And, Martin, when you come back—I ’Il have something to tell 
you.” 
On the second afternoon following they reached New York. It 
had been a miserable journey for them both. Miss Vandeleur seemed 
anxious to be left alone, and Martin confined his attentions to the 
simplest needs of a companion. He had much time to think. His 
entire savings did not amount to half the sum of the bond, and he 
had been forced to borrow the remainder from his father. He must 
begin all over again and in debt. There was dreariness in the thought. 
The culmination of his life, the dreamed-of union with Louise Cleg- 
horn, was indefinitely postponed, even though he was nearer than 
ever before to winning her. Still, when he thought of a certain few 
minutes following the call of Stella Vandeleur, his body became alive 
with thrilling currents; the unkillable spirit of youth grew mighty 
within him; and the idea of money compared to the joy of a lovely 
woman in what he had done was paltry as a glow-worm’s little ray 
beneath the lustrous moon. 

It was too late in the day for business when they reached the 
metropolis, and Martin had not the heart to call upon Danton until 
the preliminary details were covered. These finished early the next 
morning, he reached the jail. Far down the corridor was the haggard 
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face pressed between the bars. The havoc wrought by loss of fortune 
and six days’ imprisonment appalled the rescuer. His wrongs grew 
vague and something very near pity took possession of him as he 
looked into the tortured eyes which stared at him almost ravenous 
with hope. Approaching, Martin saw the tight twitching mouth, 
sunken cheeks, and the angular chin covered with a short red-brown 
beard. Danton did not offer his hand, for he knew it would not be 
taken. He tried to smile, but it was a twisted, harrowing attempt. 

“We need n’t waste any words, Jim,” Martin said hastily. “I 
have come to get you out on bail.” 

“Good old Martin,” the other murmured hoarsely. 

“There are a couple of conditions. First, you drugged my coffee 
at the picnic last June—to make the people think I was drunk— 
did n’t you?” 

Danton shrank from him. 

“Didn’t you?” 

“Yes,” came in a throaty quaver. 

“Write it, and sign it.” 

Danton obeyed. Martin pocketed the paper. “And now before 
the order for your release is served,” he said, “I’ve only to learn 
if you are ready to marry Stella Vandeleur or not.” 

“ Yes—yes,” the other said, not without eagerness. 

An hour later the two stepped out into the street. Danton 
straightened his shoulders and breathed deeply again and again. 

“My God! My God!” Martin heard him mutter. 

At the suggestion of the latter, the two halted at a barber-shop. 
The razor-artist and a hour-hour’s liberty made a marked change for 
the better, both in the face and manner of Danton. Martin then led 
the way to the hotel where Miss Vandeleur was waiting. She met 
them, as was prearranged, in one of the upper parlors. For just an 
instant her eyes were raised to her old lover’s. She spoke no word of 
greeting. Danton had advanced eagerly, but halted at the sight of 
her. He seemed afraid to speak, lest he be rushed back to the cell 
that slowly murdered him. Martin had stepped to the door, his 
purpose being to leave them alone together for a little while. 

“ Please don’t go, Mr. Wells! ” the woman said in a low, frightened ** 
voice. “May we not get the rest of—the rest over quickly?” 

“Yes, at once—if you wish,” he answered. 

Only one feature of the ceremony impressed itself upon the brain 
of Martin Wells. It was the face of Stella Vandeleur as it was 
turned to Danton for the nuptial kiss. The eyelids were shut, the 
skin white as chalk, the lips compressed. . . . The three passed out 
into the street. 
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“T can see that I am not required—now that the formality is 
over,” Danton said with effort, addressing the woman. 

She drew back without sign or answer, waiting for Martin to 
join her. 

“Jim,” the latter said, “my part is finished. You are at liberty 
now to go where you please, but I trust youll face your trial.” 

“ Yes, of course,” Danton answered quickly. 

He hesitated an instant, turned to the woman, then disappeared 
in the conflicting human currents of the street. 

In an upper hallway of the hotel, Martin parted from Stella Van- 
deleur. She was leaving in the afternoon on an up-river steamer to 
visit relatives in Troy. By the look of her face, the man knew that 
she would weep when she was alone. She held out her hand and 
said unsteadily: 

“Martin Wells, you have been a nobleman to me. I may not 
ever be able to repay you, but I can pray that your life may know 
princely happiness.” 

And so he was left alone with his work done. He felt cold, filled 
with inner bruises, and hungering in heart to be home. 


CHAPTER XII 
A RIBBON TO FASTEN 


Martin awoke a little after daylight, as his train was nearing 
the suburbs of the home city. It was Sunday morning and 
singularly bright. He dressed hastily and went to the rear platform. 
His sleeper was the last coach, so that half a world of morning 
stretched before his eyes. The air was warm, the distances hazy. It 
was one of those gorgeous days of mid-November which summer leaves 
with her lovers for a remembrance. He was stepping out of the train- 
yard swiftly with the crowd and had just passed the station-gates 
when a hand touched his arm lightly. 

There stood Louise Cleghorn laughing delightedly at his surprise. 

“T could n’t wait at home for you, Martin.” 

There was a touch of humor in his first utterance: “But I 
have n’t shaved,” he gasped. 

“Surely there must be some place for a man to shave in a great 
big station like this,” she said, impressed with the importance of the 
matter. “Try it, and I’ll wait. Then if you have any money left, 
well have some breakfast. Then we’ll go somewhere and talk all 
day.” 

The plodder placed his suit-case carefully down upon the stone, 
passed his hand over his eyes vaguely, as if to clear away the mists 
of joy from his eyes, then regarded her long. 
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“Ts all this true?” he inquired presently. 

She tweaked his arm sharply. “ Yes, I’m here, and I’ve lots 
to say to you, and it is the prettiest mornin 

“That I ever stumbled into,” he finished. 

Martin managed the shaving operation without great bodily harm 
and joined her at the breakfast-table in the station with an inspiration. 
“There is only one place in the world to go, Louise—that winding 
road to the woods outside of Orchard Landing; the old still house 
for dinner; the night train home——” 

“ Exactly,” said she. “I was hoping you would suggest it. A 
train leaves in a little less than an hour—from this very depot.” 

He held his arm across the table. “Don’t mind if I ask to be 
pinched every little while.” 


High noon, far out the winding road, and the woods enfolded 
them all about in gilded silence and rainbows of falling leaves. 

“Martin Wells,” the woman whispered, halting before him, “do 
you still need to be told what I promised to tell you when you 
returned? Do you still need to be told?” 

“ Yes—yes!” . 

“Tt is—I love you, Martin Wells. I love you all, and will love 
you always. That is why last night was like seven years. That is 
why the day is glorious. That is why we are here alone.” 

Dinner at the old still house was forgotten. Hours and growing 
shadows and depths of woodland were forgotten. Mother Nature 
found delight in them, led them into marvellous little arbors, showed 
them great trees she had felled with storms long ago and upholstered 
in moss for them to rest upon; thrilled them with the mysteries of 
each other; scented the air with pine and sassafras, and touched them 
with her healing silences. 

Out upon the winding road in the dusk, hungering still only for 
each other. . . . Station lights ahead; moving shadows of the country 
people on the platform; the far-off scream of the night train; a pause 
in the darkness for a last kiss. . . . 


“Tf only he would have the courage to stay in New York and 
face his trial,” he said, when they were seated in the train. “ But 
he won’t. I know him. Danton will run. The bond will be for- 
feited. . . . It isn’t the money, dear, but it keeps us—from the Little 
House——” 

“No, no, Martin, don’t say it,” she whispered fervently. “It made 
me love you—as I love you now. It gave us today and Now and 
to-night and the Little House to come! ” 


THE “TRULY” THANKS- 
GIVING 


By Edwin L. Sabin 


home from mysterious college. All have arrived, and the house 

is filled with rustle and clumping, unusual voices, laughter, 
and interchange of Christian names sacred in family chronology. The 
turkey also has arrived: enormous creature, clammy cold, paly yellow, 
headless, lying upon his back in imploring attitude, with truncated 
legs stiffly up-sticking. 

In a brisk preliminary canter the faithful kitchen stove has been 
demonstrating its best; emboldened by the extra supply of wood 
brought in by yourself, out of honor to the assembled company and as 
proof of what it can do to the enormous beast aforesaid it has been 
turning forth ripe mince pie and pumpkin pie and apple pie, so that 
the cheeriness of warmth and smell irradiated from its black surface 
and its constantly opened oven have permeated deliciously the premises. 
You have read of the “odors of Araby the blest,” and now you know 
what they must be: Thanksgiving pies. 

Alas, in such a kitchen there is no place for a boy, save when he 
fetches wood; so you can only linger on the outskirts, with dilated 
nostrils, sniffing. 

In this truly Thanksgiving time the earth has its first snow, con- 
ducive to tracking rabbits and to resurrecting the sled; and the pond 
and the creek have their first ice, strong enough for skating: and the 
two natural events make mightily for the appetite. 

If busy is the kitchen upon the day before, much busier is it upon 
the morning of. Breakfast is merely a perfunctory operation (exciting 
although it is, with “comp’ny” present); for after breakfast occurs 
the ceremony of prime importance: stuffed and trussed, into the avid 
oven is to be stowed the turkey. 

You are not present to witness this; ah, no. Dressing and combing 
and polishing of shoes must there be, and then the decorous procession 
to church. Some kids don’t have to go; they can play and get in trim 
for the dinner; but you do. However, all through the irksome service 
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you may have this saving consciousness: in the oven the turkey is 
browning, browning, browning. 

Other progress is being made, too; for when you are home again, 
there, behold, is the dining-table, twice as long as customary, covered 
with a white cloth, preparatory, and set already with knives and forks 
and like paraphernalia individual and general. It waits, a table of 
vast possibilities; and which is your seat, you wonder. 

Spick and span, you have naught to do but to loiter; in Sabbath 
constraint of garb but with thoughts most weekly and secular. What 
will there be? Let us enumerate again, delightfully hypnotized by 
’ the prospect. Stewed squash (do you like squash?), and mashed white 
potato, and baked sweet potato (the sweet are best, ain’t they?), and 
cranberry, and cider—and turkey, and—and celery, and—oh, yes, hot 
biscuits and stuffing and gravy and pie and pudding and nuts and— 

Will dinner never be ready ? 

In the parlor the household all, except mother, who is bustling at 
the fount of those Araby odors abovementioned and still prevalent, 
are gathered in studiously indifferent circle. Of course, to such the 
eating part is nothing. They can wait, enjoying conversation. The 
reminiscences of the evening before, around the lamp and hearth, are 
resumed ; fascinating then, but now—huh! 

“Do you remember, Lou?” asks father. Uncle Lou does. Ha, ha! 
Ho, ho! Nevertheless—— 

Will dinner never be ready? 

Aunt and uncle and grandparent draw you to them, to fondle and 
banter and query. But how may one know how old one is, or where 
was Moses when the light went out, or why a hen crosses the road, 
when one has resolved into stomach and nose, and all one’s thoughts 
are in that adjoining room? 

Will dinner never be ready? 

Grandmother is telling you, in her gentle voice, of when she was 
a little girl and not so old as you, and they had Thanksgiving. Inter- 
esting should such a recital be; out of due respect you must stand 
by her knee and attend. Grandmother softly strokes your hair, as she 
croons on: “ Wild turkey—your great-grandfather shot it—and venison, 
and corn-bread, and honey——-” Whew! 

Oh dear! won’t dinner ever be ready ? 

“Where are you going, Johnny?” demands father sternly. 

You want a drink of water. Just a drink of water—in the other 
room. 
“No; you stay right in here with us. Youll bother mother.” 

W-well. But—— 

Won’t dinner ever—— Ah! mother stands upon the threshold; 
flushed, warm, and triumphant, she bids: “ Come out, all.” 
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Since then you have heard, by the Dutch ovens of the round-up 
fire, the cook’s long yelp of “Chuck!” or on ship-board you have 
sprung to the galley-boy’s beckoning wake; you have dropped most 
willingly into place at the logging-camp long table, or, tired and spent 
by a day of strenuous business, in the club café you have sighed with 
relief as the silent waiter bore in the soup and bread-sticks. But 
mother’s smiling “ Come out, all,” can never be o’ershadowed. 

Nose first ; now eyes ; but when for luckless mouth? What a table— 
incense-breathing, smoking with sacrifice, the turkey, all a golden 
brown, reposing at one end. Beautiful turkey, pointing straight at 
you a drum-stick. Uncle and aunt and cousin and big brother and 
mother and father—and you—down you sit, with scufiling of chairs 
and expectant good humor. 

Double in quantity is the blessing. That being over, father carves. 
You watch anxiously; father is the great provider. 

Grandmother is served ; a morsel of the breast for her, and “ tastes ” 
of the various et cetera. Aunt Jane next; Aunt Lucy next; grand- 
father next; the turkey dwindles. Ladies first; but will your turn 
never come? Will there be enough? Is there anybody in the whole 
world, or in the town, at the least, as empty as you? Like a hungry 
spaniel you sit, and gaze, and almost you drool. Oh dear! 

“Serve the boy next,” says Uncle Lou generously. “I can wait; 
he can’t.” (Bless Uncle Lou!) “I know what he wants—a 
drum-stick.” 

How did he know? Some time you will ask him. 

Will father, now—or will he not? He is quite an autocrat, and 
punctilious as to etiquette, is father. But see, there goes a drum-stick 
upon the plate—and a chunk of white—and a huge spoonful of stuffing 
(maybe this is yours, after all!)—and a mountain of mashed potato, 
and a fat sweet potato, and a clump of squash, and a deluge of gravy 
—is it yours? Is——? 

Father passes it. 

“ Johnny’s,” he announces gravely. 

“ Gracious on me!” comments grandmother, in her sweet old tones. 
“T am afraid that Johnny will surely burst.” 

Yet it isn’t so very much. You will want more, of course. And 
even as it is, *tis incomplete. Cranberry, celery, biscuits, pickled 
peaches—you will have much of these; and later three kinds of pie, 
plum-pudding, nuts and raisins, candy. 

However, square away. Time is precious. Eh, what? 

“ Where are you going to put all that, Johnny?” inquires somebody. 
You flush, embarrassedly. What a question! You know. 
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A STUDY IN PSYCHO-THERAPEUTICS 
By Edith Robinson 


as his wife sneezed. 
“When you pride yourself on not being superstitious!” she 
returned reproachfully. 

“Tt wasn’t superstition, darling,” explained the Professor. “In 
the days of which we were speaking a sneeze was commonly the first 
symptom of the Plague, and the words commended the stricken one 
to God’s mercy.” 

“ What came after the sneeze? ” queried Isabel. 

“Happy if it was death,” answered the Professor gravely. “ Yet 
indubitable as was the awful reality, even then the question was asked, 
‘Which slew the more, Plague or Fear?’ ‘None may account for the 
possessions of fear when it takes hold of the mind,’ the astute old 
chronicler declares.” 

“You might have held then those ‘health conferences’ in which 
our humble little university has taken the lead, and which would no 
doubt have given yonder village the miraculous reputation of Lourdes,” 
suggested Isabel. 

“ But unfortunately, at that time,” said the Professor, “ no adequate 
means, whether of medicine or Psycho-Therapy, had been discovered for 
dealing with the scourge; and it has vanished so completely from 
civilized countries that should a sporadic case appear in England to-day, 
I doubt if the average practitioner would be any the wiser.” 

It was their first long holiday since their marriage, and they were 
spending a good part of their time taking long tramps over the country- 
side, where magnificent Gloire de Dijon roses covered every cottage wall, 
and the ivy by the roadside added joy to existence. Steeping them- 
selves in local history and tradition, they seemed at times to have eut™ 
loose from the present and to be living in the days of long ago. 

The hamlet that was the objective point of their present trip was in 
sight—some score of cottages strung along a winding road, a gray 
church tower rising in their midst. 

“How did such a visitation happen?” queried Isabel presently. 
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“One would have thought that the place’s isolation would have spared 
it from its terrible fate.” 

“ A midsummer festival was at hand, and a woman sent to London 
for new clothes,” explained her hushand. “ It was the time the Great 
Plague was raging. In the midst of the rustic merrymaking, some- 
body sneezed. 

“The Plague was among them! 

“The rector besought the people not to spread the scourge over the 
countryside; his words prevailed, and they took oath to live and die 
here together. Soon upon one door after another was placed the 
warning sign: a red cross and the words, ‘God have mercy on us!’ 

“When at last the summer was over, only some two-score people 
remained out of four hundred. Everything save what sufficed for bare 
shelter and covering was burnt. They do not keep that festival now 
in yonder village,” added the Professor gravely. 

The hamlet did not boast an inn, and Isabel suggested that they 
take tea at a cottage, as they frequently did on their rambles. She 
paused before one of the most picturesque. In the dun thatch of the 
roof, sagging here and there into mossy nests or broken into a perfect 
witchery of curves and angles, tufts of grass waved, golden green in the 
sunlight. Mingled with the ‘ivy that half enveloped walls and roof 
were the glorious roses of the countryside—cream-colored, with hearts 
aflame. 

The old woman who came to the door smilingly acceded to their 
request. The Professor kept on to the church, where the Plague death 
records were kept, in the rector’s unshaken handwriting. Isabel would 
not go; she was tired and had had enough of tragedy. 

She was ushered into a tiny, low-ceiled room; on one side was a 
deep stone fireplace, with high hobs; the chimney had not been drawing 
well lately, the old woman explained, in apology for the smokiness of 
the room. She had had some one in to mend it, but matters had not 
been thereby perceptibly improved. Her daughter and little grandson, 
who were visiting her, had just gone again in quest of the stone-mason. 
Nothing had ever been done to the chimney before, since the day the 
cottage was built. It was the.one in which the Plague had broken out, 
three hundred years ago, she added, with manifest pride. Presently she 
went into the back room on some housewifely errand, and Isabel looked 
about with some gruesome access of interest. 

One of the stones by the side of the fireplace was loosened. Led 
by mere impulse, undefined curiosity, she pried up the stone with the 
point of her umbrella. It could be easily removed—which she straight- 
way proceeded to do. Behind was a small orifice, partly in the masonry 
of the chimney, partly in the wall of the cottage itself. There was 
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something in the hole—she could not see what. She thrust in her 
hand and drew out the mysterious object. 

The door had opened and the Professor entered. His wife was 
standing in the middle of the room, with wide-open, horror-stricken 
eyes, apparently stricken dumb as well as motionless. 

“What has happened?” cried the Professor. “Isabel, can’t you 
speak ? 

His voice, his touch upon her arm, partially restored her self- 
possession. 

“Take me from this awful place!” she gasped. 

Whatever its cause, her terror was too real for dalliance. Hastily 
placing a coin upon the table, the Professor led her from the room. 

“ Farther—farther yet,” she pleaded, when again and once again he 
would have stayed their flight. Nor would she pause till they reached 
a little wayside pool, at some distance from the village, in whose dis- 
infecting water the heroic rector had been wont to place the money 
that was to buy food from the countryside for his stricken people. 

“You will excuse me, dear, if I confess to some curiosity as to your 
behavior,” said the Professor, upon whom the immediate effect of his 
wife’s emotion had perceptibly lessened. “ Was it anything worse than 
a spider or a mouse? If it was a ghost,-you might have introduced 
me,” he added reproachfully. “You know I have always wanted to 
meet a genuine spook! ” 

“Tt was no laughing matter,” returned Isabel solemnly. “ Oliver, 
in a hole behind the chimney, I found a pair of stays. They were of a 
style quite unfamiliar to me, yellow, discolored in spots, the fine lace 
with which they had been trimmed crumbling to pieces at the touch. 
The awful truth burst upon me. In my hand was a relic of the 
Plague! 

“Don’t you see,” she went on breathlessly, while the Professor 
stared, hardly knowing whether to treat this communication with 
seriousness or levity, “when, at the end of the pestilence. the people 
were commanded to bring forth all their clothing to be destroyed, a 
woman’s vanity led her to conceal those precious stays? They were of 
a sort one hardly associates with humble folk. Suppose—suppose ”— 
Isabel’s voice grew weak and faint—“ they were among the contents 
of that fatal box from London? It was the very cottage where the 
Plague first made its appearance.” 

Something of his wife’s emotion may have communicated itself to 
the Professor, for his face was perceptibly paler as he asked quickly: 

“ What did you do with them?” 

“Put them in the fire,” answered Isabel, with energy. 

“You could n’t have seen much in that smoky hole,” returned the 
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Professor, recovering himself. “I could probably have told to what 
era of English costume they belonged. I wish you had waited.” 

“ Darling, that was just what I was most afraid of,” returned Isabel 
solemnly: “that you would return and catch it!” 

“ But, my love, even admitting that the stays were a relic of that 
time, the germs could not have retained their virulency for three 
hundred years! You did not handle them long enough for harm to 
have come. The imagination that constantly dwells on germs courts 
the very evil that it dreads,” said the Professor gravely. 

“The Plague raged in hot weather. What if its germs, instead of 
being made innocuous by their long exposure to the heat, had been 
conserved—rendered a thousand-fold more virulent—thereby?” ques- 
tioned Isabel, in a low voice. “ What came after the sneeze? ” 

The Professor tossed a pebble carelessly into the pool. Isabel, 
leaning over the brink, gazing into the fern-shadowed depths, saw her 
own image suddenly distorted, its lines spasmodically drawn: its 
shattered flesh was a livid green, patched and splashed with mottled 
yellow-brown, like the belly of a toad. 

Husband and wife looked at each other in silence. 

“Let us go,” said the Professor quietly. 

The following morning the Professor and his wife ate their bacon 
and eggs with their usual appetite, with the exception of a slight languor 
on the part of Mrs. Mordaunt. 

“Tf you don’t mind, darling,” she said presently, “I won’t take a 
walk to-day. I’m rather tired and must sew the braid on my skirt.” 

“T might put in the day on the moors,” suggested the Professor. 

“Do. You know I hate scrunching over the heather,” assented 
Mrs. Mordaunt. “ Youll be back for luncheon, won’t you?” she 
added carelessly. 

“ Probably—only, there’s no knowing, when one sets out on a 
tramp, when he’ll be back,” added the man of learning, who had a 
habit of lapsing into a temporary oblivion of his surroundings, some- 
times with untoward results. “So don’t be alarmed about me, dear, 
if I don’t turn up till a little later.” 

Presently two curious things happened. Professor and Mrs. Mor- 
daunt, who had hitherto scarcely concealed a thought from each other, 
belied all their previous marital character. On reaching the end of the 
lane on which their lodgings were situate, the Professor, instead of 
taking the path to the moors, climbed the stile in the opposite direction 
—with a backward glance toward the house. Mrs. Mordaunt, regard- 
less of the claims of needle and thread, left the house—with a glance 
up the lane—and returned in an hour or two with a small flat package. 

When the Professor appeared at last the long mid-summer twilight 
had set in. Isabel was not, as usual after any brief separation, at the 
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gate to meet him. He ran up the stairs two at a time, but entered the 
little sitting-room with the air of a man returning from a long holiday 
tramp. 

Isabel was nowhere visible. He called cheerily by name—twice— 
thrice. 

“Oh, Oliver”? murmured Mrs. Mordaunt, from the couch, “ how 
sweet the air is!” 

The Professor staggered. For a second—just one—he leaned 
against the wall, almost as a man who has received his death-thrust. 

“God!” he muttered, under his breath. 

Then, even as one who rallies all his vital forces for some last terrible 
conflict, whose issues are of untold value, he drew himself together. 

“The casement is open, love, and the roses are most fragrant at 
this hour,” he made answer quietly 

He crossed the room to where the matches were kept, but in the 
obscurity fumbled for an instant in vain. Some unguarded movement 
resulted in a heavy crash that sounded in the stillness as though some 
mischievous schoolboy had taken a heavy book by the corners and 
dropped it flat on the floor. Isabel, who had subsided again into a 
doze, started up. Before she could make an effort toward wakefulness, 
however, the effect of the shock had seemingly spent itself, and she was 
about to lay her head again upon the pillow when her husband seated 
himself by her side. 

“Tsabel, wake up!” he called cheerily. “I want to tell you some- 
thing interesting; I’ve something to show you!” 

She reluctantly raised her heavy lids. The pungent odor of burnt 
linen filled the air, as he displayed a small pair of stays, yellow and 
discolored, as with age. 

Into Isabel’s dull eyes crept a look of comprehension, of horror. 
She shrank involuntarily from her husband’s side, though still keeping 
her gaze, as by a species of fascination, fixed upon the stays. 

“T lost my way on the moors,” continued the Professor, unabashed. 
“T can’t tell how the thing happened, when, as you know, I have a 
positive genius for locality. Before I knew it—any one would have 
said it was in the opposite direction—I had struck yesterday’s village. 
Your thrilling tale occurred to me; unlikely as the fancy was, I must 
confess that the dramatic as well as the historic interest of such a 
possibility appealed to me. I suspected that something was wrong 
with the data, however, the moment the old woman opened the door,” 
he went on ruefully. “She demanded instantly why the lady who 
came yesterday to ask for tea should have burnt up her corsets. Her 
amazement at such a proceeding would have equalled her indignation 
only that she evidently held an American capable of any madness.” 

The Professor paused to light his pipe. 
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“ Were—they—really—hers? ” queried Isabel at last, thickly. 

She touched the stays with her finger-tips. 

“ Yes, those are the ones. But how could they have come into such 
a curious place—when no repairs had ever before been done on the 
chimney?” she added with a faint interest, but turned directly to the 
pillow again. 

The pipe was drawing freely, and, amid the thickening puffs, the 
Professor went on. 

“The corsets had been brought to the old woman by a daughter 
from Manchester, who, with a little grandson, was visiting her. The 
child was in the room when the stone-mason was there and was greatly 
interested in the man’s work, particularly when a ‘cubby-hole’ back 
of the chimney was laid bare. Out of mischief, he thrust the stays into 
the hole and straightway forgot all about them, even in the noise of 
the subsequent inquiries. The old woman came into the room directly 
after our flight, and there were the precious corsets—in the fire! The 
boy remembered, too late, hiding them. I thought you were somewhat 
disturbed about the affair, and brought the stays home to show you 
that, as I told you, your imagination had taken fright quite 
unnecessarily.” 

Mrs. Mordaunt examined the stays gingerly. On the lining, 
scorched, but still plainly legible, was the trade-mark, 


Withersp & Brownl 
67, Hi Ma ch t 


There were several unopened letters on the table. The Professor 
glanced them over one by one. 

“ Ah, there is to be a Congress.” He ran his eye rapidly over the 
remainder of the page. “I am invited to give a paper on ‘ Recent 
Developments in Psycho-Therapeutics.’ I can’t afford to miss such a 
chance!” He took an excited turn or two up and down the room. 
“There ’s a boat from Liverpool to-morrow afternoon. We might be 
able to make it. Where’s Bradshaw? There’s a train from here— 
if we went cross-lots. There ’d be some everlasting waiting at junctions, 
but I think we could do it!” 

Isabel was standing at the casement, drawing in deep breaths of 
the vivifying air of the moors. She turned her head slightly at her 
husband’s words, but gave no other evidence of having heard him. The 
Professor, however, apparently satisfied that she had grasped the situa- 
tion, bustled about the sitting-room and bedroom, dragging out, noisily, 
the contents of bureau and wardrobe, and tossing everything into a 
heap in the middle of the room, as though awaiting the junkman. 

“T’ve upset the ink!” he exclaimed ruefully—“ the only black ink 
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in all England! I can’t write with that nasty blue stuff they tell 
you is ink. Really, it is the refuse of the laundries. I don’t wonder 
that the foreign policy of England is obscure, when she writes her 
protocols and ultimatums in all-but-invisible ink. Isabel, love, do you 
hear?” he lamented. “It’s all gone—every drop ”—holding the ink 
bottle upside down—“ and it’s gone into your best hat!” 

“My new hat! Oh, Oliver, how could you!” 

Lovers though they were, there was no restraining the note of 
indignation in Isabel’s voice as she hastened from the window. 

“Can’t you do something—oxalic acid—wring it out?” suggested 
the Professor. 

Mrs. Mordaunt seized the dripping mop, that erstwhile had been a 
lovely confection of nodding plumes and silken blossoms from a Regent 
Street shop—her one extravagance of the summer—and thrust it out of 
sight before trusting herself to speech. 

“T°ll do the packing—it never takes me long, you know,” sug- 
gested the Professor contritely. “You had better lie down again, dear. 
I’m not at all tired; only, I’d like some tea. I shan’t get to bed 
to-night.” 

“Thank you, dear, but Ill pack my own things,” returned Isabel, 
with energy. “I will make the tea.” 

Through the few intermediate hours of darkness, they worked 
together, the Professor’s spirits over his proffered honor effervescing 
in snatches of song and boyish pranks. Once or twice he even insisted 
upon a two-step with his wife, to hilarious, if discordant. whistling. 
The last of the odds and ends of a summer’s wanderings was fastened 
into the “ hold-all ” when dawn was in the sky. 

They made the boat by a hair’s-breadth and were occupied in the 
ordering of their stateroom. The “ hold-all,” unwarily unstrapped by 
the Professor, shot out an avalanche of incongruous properties. Among 
them was a small sombre-hued book. Its leaves fell apart—as though 
pressed open at a given place—and certain words upon the printed page 
flashed before the Professor’s eyes. 


followed as by the perception of an overpowering sweetness 
in the air. The fatal coma 


He turned to the title page. It read: 

“ History of the Great Plague in London, 1665, by Daniel De Foe.” 

The Professor and his wife looked at each other furtively—with 
growing suspicion, with open question. 

“Where did you get the book?” asked the Professor. 

“Tn the next town—it’s something of a resort, you know, and has 
a fairly good book-shop,” admitted Isabel. “I wanted to know what 
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came after the sneeze. I could n’t be sure I had the symptoms unless 
I knew what they were. Where did you get the stays?” 

“ At the nearest market town, and scorched them over a bonfire in 
the fields, coming home,” confessed the Professor. “I did go to the 
cottage, but not a vestige of the stays remained, and the old woman 
knew nothing of them. They had probably been the cause of the 
chimney refusing to draw, by choking some unsuspected draught.” 

Isabel noted that the hand holding the book shook a little. 

“ Oh, Oliver, was it real, after all? ” she questioned breathlessly. 

The freshening sea air was blowing the cobwebs from their brains. 
They were two young people now of a vivid, actual present. Perhaps, 
unconsciously, he, too, had been living too much in the atmosphere of 
bygone days—gone by forever !—and had been viewing a mere curious 
happening in the bull’s-eye light of the specialist. Still—— 

He made answer slowly, 

“ Whether it was Fear or Plague; whether it was a nervous mani- 
festation, stimulated by fright and a vivid description of ‘symptoms’ 
upon a sensitive organization, or we have been, in very truth, the 
actors in a striking illustration of Psycho-Therapeutics, God knows! 
The incident will be excellent material for my paper at the coming 
Congress—of which, by the way, I knew before we left home. But, 
personally,” added the Assistant Professor of Philosophy thoughtfully, 
“it is not an experiment that I should care to repeat.” 


LEAVES 


BY CHARLES L. O’DONNELL 


Yielding the kisses he craves— 
Fools, know ye not next month 
He shall hound ye to your graves? 


y" play with the Wind to-day, 


Your mothers, a day ago, 
He won as he woos ye now,— 

Hags in their tattered brown, 

What count makes he of a vow? 


So blows the world away, 
The moment, the moment is all; 

Life is a promise in spring— 

How often fulfilment in fall ? 
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A MISOGYNIST IN THE 
MAKING 


By Blanche Goodman 


F the world’s most renowned hypnotist, Professor Vernon Du Voy, 
had not come to town—if Chick Broxton had not suggested 
going—if Bud Everett had not been called upon to prove to 

Minnie Wells that the elements of fear abode not within him 

“ Say, Bud,” Chick had said on their way to school, “ this is Friday, 
and there won’t be any old lessons to dig at to-night. S’pose we take 
the girls to see that hypnotist that’s in town this week. I heard he 
was great.” 

“What girls?” asked Bud, with palpably assumed innocence. 

“ Aw, Minnie and Belle, of course. What girls do you think? The 
whole high-school layout ? ” 

At the mention of Minnie’s name a dull red crept over the smooth 
tan of Bud’s cheek. “Do you suppose their mothers ’d let ’em go out at 
night with us?” he demurred, attempting to rein in his tones to a 
phlegmatic calm. 

“Let ’em!” Chick’s nose curled scornfully. “Why, they’d be 
so tickled, they ’d fall all over themselves letting *em. Ain’t the girls 
old enough to get a start in society? And ain’t we all right, Id like 
to know?” His chest swelled to more noble proportions. 

There was a far-away look in Bud’s eyes, and he made no answer, 
being busily engaged in a mental casting up of his finances. “It takes 
a lot of money, don’t it, Chick? ” he queried finally. “I’ve heard that 
girls expect to be taken to a caffy afterwards, and all that sort of thing.” 

“ Caffy your foot! They ’re not going out with millionaires. We’ll 
treat ’em to an ice-cream soda.” 

So it was arrange that Ge — signal the maternal answers: two 
coughs for “ yes,” one for “ no.” 

Belle coughed twice. 

At a quarter past seven Friday night, a scene not down on the bills 
was being enacted in Bud’s room. The place looked like a realistic 
representation of that far-off time when chaos preceded the present order 
of things. The contents of closet and drawer had been hauled out and 
strewn over all available space, Bud standing in their midst, a Napoleon 
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surveying the wreckage of empire. A bloody scratch on his cheek, the 
result of inexperience with the razor, combined with haste, added a note 
of ferocity to his aspect that gave an impressive finishing touch to the 
surroundings. 

He walked to the head of the stairs, and called down in a tone brist- 
ling with irritation, “ Mother!” 

“ She ’s not here,” answered his sister. “ What do you want, Bud?” 

“ What ’ve you gone and done with my clean shirts?” he demanded 


hotly. 
“ Did n’t they come home in the wash? ” 

“Wash nothing!” he fumed. “I can’t find ’em anywheres. Here 
it’s a quarter past seven, and me not half ready. Oh, this is a lovely 
household, this is. Fellow might as well look for a needle in a hay- 
stack, as expect to find anything around here.” 

“ Now, see here, Bud,” she commanded as she entered, “stop your 
fussing. Are you perfectly sure you put them in the wash?” 

There was elaborately veiled sarcasm in his reply: “Oh, no, of 
course I’m not sure. I guess I’m just talking to hear myself talk.” 
Then he broke forth with, “ Why, I rolled those three shirts in a bundle 
myself, and threw ’em in there.” 

“Tn there ” was an adjoining trunk-room, wherein stood the hamper 
used for soiled clothes. Into the room went his sister. In a few 
moments she reappeared, accusingly holding up to his disgusted gaze a 
tightly wadded bundle rescued from behind the hamper. Bud sat 


down on the bed, limp. 
“This is a swell mess,” he observed, “and not a store open this 


time of night.” 
“You could n’t wear the one you have on, could you?” she asked, 


not very hopefully. 
Bud looked down at the grimy article in question. 
“Why, I would n’t take a girl to a dog fight in this thing,” he said 


drearily. ‘“ We had a practice game after school.” 
“How would it do to borrow a shirt from some one?” ventured 


his sister. 

Bud snorted wrathfully. “Now, don’t that sound just like a fool 
girl?” He appealed to the furniture for corroboration. “ Borrow 
one, and have it get all over that I could n’t take a girl out without 
running ’round the neighborhood to beg a shirt like a blooming hobo. 
Don’t you want me to ask for cold victuals too?” 

Her suggestion shrivelled beneath his withering scorn. 

“ But, Bud, I have an idea,” she announced, her face brightening. 
“ Only, you do jump and growl so at everything I start to say.” 

“ Come on with it.” His tone conveyed little enthusiasm. 

“ Wait a minute; ” and she ran to her room. She returned trium- 
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phantly waving a white dickey that had survived a coat suit of the 
previous winter. Bud regarded the dickey dubiously. “ You mean for 
me to wear that thing, and make a regular Molly of myself?” 

“Goose! Who’s going to know that it isn’t a shirt when you ’ve 
buttoned your vest and coat over it?” 

The dickey’s mannish collar and front were silently and insistently 
making their appeal. Besides, the clock down-stairs had just struck 
the half-hour. 

“ Let ’s see how it works,” grunted Bud. 

He shifted his weight impatiently from one foot to another, holding 
his hands behind him, while his sister made vain attempts to fasten the 
topmost collar button. 

“Hold your head up,” she directed authoritatively. 

“Ow! You’re choking me,” spluttered Bud, as, with purple face, 
he jerked away and rubbed the skin which she had caught up along 
with the collar button. 

“It’s the other neckband underneath that’s in the way. You ‘ll 
have to take your shirt off,” was her decree. “The dickey won’t meet 
unless you do.” 

“ And go to the theayter in my undershirt?” he gasped. 

“ Oh, do as you like! ” she cried, out of patience at last; and, slam- 
ming the door, she ran down-stairs. 

Left alone to consider the matter, her suggestion seemed to Bud 
more practical, and, doffing the offending garment, he found that he 
could make the dickey meet about his neck. 

Reénforced with other adjuncts, including a flaming tie and clean 
cuffs pinned to the inside of his coat-sleeves, he presented such an 
orthodox appearance that he was moved to fling over his shoulder a 
grateful “ Good-night, Sis,” as he dashed out of the front door. 

Not until he had closed the Wells’s gate behind himself and Minnie 
did he begin to feel the irresponsible sense of gayety that such an 
occasion should inspire. 

Crooking his arm stiffly in Minnie’s direction, he said with all the 
elegance at his command, “ Like chicken? Take a wing.” 

He had seen the thing done one night when returning from the 
circus, and it had made a peculiarly strong appeal to him. 

A thrill shot up his sleeve, out of all proportion to the size of the 
little hand shyly placed on the proffered arm. Bud was in Elysium. 
He would have liked to walk on and on thus until—until they reached 
the moon, with nothing to break the silence, save the sound of their 
footfalls and Minnie’s voice floating up to his enraptured hearing. 

“Do you know,” remarked Minnie confidingly, as she fell into step 
with him, “mamma would n’t have thought of letting me go out on a 
night like this, but being it was you-——” The rest of the sentence 
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melted into an upward sidewise glance at Bud. Involuntarily his right 
hand slid around to the small gloved one on his left arm and enclosed it. 
Then he grew numb at the thought that the owner might express indig- 
nant disapproval. 

But his fears were groundless. 

Belle and Chick were waiting for them at the entrance to the theatre. 
“Oh,” greeted Chick, with an injured air, “thought maybe you were 
dressing for a ball.” His tone grew more caustic. “Guess you don’t 
know we’ve been waiting for you about twenty minutes or more.” 
Bud’s answer was lost in the general talk, and presently the four were 
seated inside. 

As in a dream, Bud felt Minnie’s shoulder now and then touching 
his own, or a wisp of her golden hair brushing his cheek, as she craned 
her neck to note new arrivals. 

Not until the world’s most renowned hypnotist had quite completed 
his introductory remarks did the four centre their attention on the stage. 
Chick leaned over and touched Bud’s knee. 

“Say, Bud,” he questioned, “are you going up when he calls for 
volunteers ? ” 

“Going up? Volunteers?” Belle cast a puzzled look at Chick. 

“You see,” he explained, “the fellow that does the hypnotizing 
always calls for men from the audience to come up and be put to sleep. 
That’s where the fun comes in”—this with an air of worldly 
experience. 

“You were n’t ever asleep, were you?” asked Belle. 

“ Sure,” responded Chick, with magnificent carelessness. “ Dozens 
of times. It’s nothing at all.” He was rewarded with an admiring 
shudder from the girls. 

“Were n’t you ever hypnotized, Bud?” 

It was Minnie who put the question. Chick was absorbing the 
lion’s share of attention, and Belle’s evident pride in his prowess 
rankled. 

“Who? Me?” Bud sat up witha start. “Huh! Catch me try- 
ing to make a fool of myself in public. That ain’t in my line.” 

“Oh, Bud Everett, I ll bet you ’re afraid! ” teased Belle. 

Bud reddened. “Ill bet he isn’t,” retorted Minnie. “ Are you, 
Bud?” The look her blue eyes sent him would have nerved a man 
to challenge an army to combat, single-handed. 

“Well, I rather guess not,” Bud swaggered. “Nothing to be 
afraid of.” 

“ Here ’s your chance to show it, then,” chuckled Chick maliciously. 
“He’s calling for volunteers right now.” 

Bud gulped. Then he made a hesitating forward movement, glanc- 
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ing at Minnie. “ It—it would n’t look right for me to leave you and 
go up there, would it?” 

“T won’t mind it a bit,” she smiled sweetly at him, then whispered 
eagerly, “ Go on, and show them you ’re not afraid.” 

Only a craven could have withstood such an appeal. 

Once on the stage, Bud occupied himself chiefly with keeping his 
extremities as much out of evidence as possible, and attempting to smile 
nonchalantly at the audience, while one after another of the raw youths 
who with himself formed a semicircle were put into varying degrees 
of somnolence. 

He determined that dignity, in as large a measure as possible, should 
characterize his first appearance. 

“Say,” he cautioned in an undertone, when his turn had arrived, 
“T don’t want to be made a blamed monkey of. I’m just up here 
to let some friends of mine know that I ain’t afraid of this sort of 
thing. Have me do something short and easy.” 

“ Certainly, sir, certainly, sir,” suavely responded Professor Vernon 
Du Voy. “I always make it a point to respect the wishes of my 
patrons.” 

Then he proceeded in a louder tone, “ Now it will be necessary for 
the gentleman’s mind to be perfectly passive, perfect-ly pas—sive——” 
It was the stereotyped formula, and as he stood before his subject, going 
through the usual gymnastics and talking in a soothing tone, Bud felt 
drowsiness steal upon him. Minnie’s image swam for a moment before 
his blurred vision. Then all was darkness. 

He awoke to a thunderous roaring sound, accompanied by the snap- 
ping of fingers near his ears. The hypnotist’s voice, coming as from a 
distance, was repeating briskly, “ All right, old fellow, all right. Wake 
up! You’re not in a hot climate any more.” 

Peal after peal of mighty laughter assailed his hearing. 

He found himself in the centre of the stage, breathing heavily as he 
mopped his forehead with his sleeve. 

Something unaccustomed in the feel of the latter attracted his glance 
downward. The sight that met his eyes almost froze the blood in his 
veins. 

As a triangle of late snow might flaunt its whiteness against some 
dun-colored mountain-side, so the dickey disported its meagreness 
flamboyantly upon an ample background of gray undershirt. 

For a moment he stood as if turned to stone, then with a howl he 
sprang towards the coat and vest that lay on the floor beside him, and, 
clutching them to his breast, dived precipitately from the stage. There 
were less conspicuous ways of exit, but Bud did not tarry to make a 
choice. Down the aisle he bounded, the sound of wild shrieks and cat- 
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calls accompanying him in his progress towards the door, to haunt his 
memory forever after, like some hideous nightmare. 

When he came to himself, he was at home in his room, tearing 
off the dickey—that fatal, betraying dickey!—and calling down male- 
dictions on the evil hour that ever prompted him to wear woman’s 
apparel. 

And Minnie! What would she, could she, think? 

He tortured himself exquisitely until sleep came to relieve him. 

The sun was high when Bud sat on the edge of his bed, and with 
mingled feelings regarded the contents of a note in his hand. 

From time to time he uttered fervent ejaculations and gazed with 
crimson cheeks and tingling ears upon an open parcel beside him. 

They had been brought to his room by his mother (he laid claim to 
a severe headache), but he had vouchsafed no reply to the Widow 
Everett’s gentle look of inquiry. Instead, he had placed the note and 
parcel on the bed, and drawn the covers about him, a sickening suspi- 
cion tearing at his heart as he awaited her exit. 

And now the worst of his fears was realized. 

The note, addressed to Mr. Frederick Everett, bore the signature 
of Minerva Elizabeth Wells in a stiff, uncompromising hand. 

“T am returning all of your presents and letters by the bearer of 
this,” it ran, “and I wish to say right here that all is over between 
us. No girl could be friends with a person again after they go and 
place her in such an ignominious position as what you placed me in 
last night. If they really thought anything of her it would not have 
happened.” (Bud groaned.) “All the girls will kill themselves 
laughing at me, and I feel like I never want to show my face in public 
again. I have sent back everything except the bead necklace which 
you dropped in the creek when you were wading in it the day of the 
picnic, and I asked you to hold it. Also I lost the ammythist out of the 
ring, but if you want me to I will buy another one.” 

The decree, somewhat foggy as to construction, though perfectly 
clear as to purpose, ended abruptly. 

Bud rolled over and buried his head in the pillows, while for the 
hundredth time the memory of the evening before sent a hot wave of 
shame over him. He saw himself an enforced auditor to the hilarious 
comments of his school-fellows, and heard “The Song of the Shirt” “ 
rendered with varied improvements, such as only high-school boys are 
capable of devising. He saw his mother’s horrified face as some 
officious neighbor unctuously communicated to her the story of his 
undoing. He saw—— 

A cold wet nose pushing against his tightly clenched fist interrupted 
his agony of self-abasement. He turned, and met the steady, inquiring 
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gaze of his fox terrier, Biff, whose stump of a tail very inadequately 
expressed its owner’s emotion at his master’s glance of recognition. 

“ Hello, old pal!” Bud grabbed the dog affectionately by the ears. 
““ Want to come up?” 

With a sharp bark of assent, Biff sprang into the arms of the boy, 
who regarded him with unwonted tenderness. 

Here was friend worth a dozen Minerva Elizabeth Wellses. 

“ You think I’m all right, don’t you, old fellow?” he murmured 
as Biff snuggled closer. “Would n’t make any difference to you if I 
never had a shirt to my back, would it, Biffy?” 

And Biff, whose affections, once placed, were unwavering, barked an 
emphatic affirmative. 


A SONG OF THE MOUNTAIN 
BY ROBERT LOVEMAN 


“What art thou, 
With thy brow 
Soothed and smoothed, 
And kissed and caressed 
At the fountain of the sky, 
Of the sky? 


| CRIED unto the mountain, 


“ Are the clouds that cling about thee, 
Are the winds that sing about thee, 
Robe and voice? 
Dost rejoice 
In thy station of elation, upon high?” 


The mountain spake to me: 
“O thou child, 
Wayward, wild, 
Be thou strong in storm and calm; 
Peace will pour its oil of balm 
On the waters of thy soul; 
And the goal, 
Oh, the goal, 
That lies glistering up-piled, 
Thou shalt grasp it, 
Thou shalt clasp it, 
O my child, O my child!” 


THE TRADITION OF THE 
FRENCH STAGE 


By Mrs. Fohn Van Vorst 


N Paris perhaps more than anywhere else we are impressed by the 
| fact that “all the world’s a stage, and all the men and women 
merely players.” 

There is something in the Catholic education which, at the cradle, 
does away with the “self-consciousness” that is the curse of our 
introspective puritanism. To appear ridiculous, this is the French- 
man’s bane, but to appear animated, vivacious, dramatic, all arms to 
gesticulate and all features to grimace, this is his natural method of 
expression. And if to us who are by instinct and by cultivation des- 
perately seif-contained, so much demonstration seems, though it is 
not, insincere, the same Frenchman thereby comes first hand by his 
acting capabilities. 

It is this primary education in self-forgetfulness which makes of 
the French people better actors than we—for am I not right in my 
interpretation of public opinion? Is not the very intonation with 
which these words “the French stage” are pronounced a tacit com- 
pliment to this especial school of acting as the best which the world 
has yet encountered ? 

Once the primary education in abandon is accomplished—for it 
must not be forgotten that even the little French girl of excellent 
family is taught to look upon self-consciousness not as a social but 
as a moral defect—what is it, then, that creates their superiority? 

Training, training, nothing but training! 

We are so young in our scarcely secular republic! We cannot expect 
the nursery to give what the salon gives. We can, on the other hand. 
expect it to give something different, and something more hopeful— 
and perhaps for the very reason more interesting. 

But to go back to the French tradition. It is built upon certain- 
ties wherein the “ hopeful ” plays a very little part. 

As long ago as—oh, so long ago that the mere mention of it would 
be tiresome—the French stage took its start in the—it seems incredible, 
but it is history—in the church! 

The mystéres, or religious plays, were the first ever to be given. 
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At Christmas-time, in celebration of the birth of Christ; at Easter, in 
commemoration of His death and Resurrection, these mystic acts—the 
last survivance of which is the decennial representation at Oberam- 
mergau—were played in the cathedrals, whither penetrated, as come- 
dians, the children to whom were confided the various réles; and also 
certain animals. It is from this entrance of the cock, the donkey, and 
the ox into the church that the first comedy dates. There were—for 
the nativity of Jesus was joyous and merited a celebration such as 
would provoke a smile on every lip—Latin phrases sung by the chorus 
in imitation of the ass’s braying, the lowing of cattle, the crowing of 
the chanticleer. 

Needless to say, no programmes were printed on the occasion of 
such representations. The Mystery Plays were given with a desire 
only for an ensemble which would seem harmonious. It is this very 
taste for harmony which has been the key-note of the French stage 
since those days so far away we dare not mention dates. 

The American stage is obviously a spot that seems satisfactorily 
occupied for the public only when a “star” is figuring, and perfectly 
void during the absence of the same star. 

In France the star is a slight breach of theatrical etiquette. She 
is the figure who has stepped down out of her frame where she made 
part of a pleasing group—and who has declared that she has a per- 
sonality, and wants to “make something of it.” 

If the primary education to which we alluded a moment ago bars 
out self-consciousness as a moral fault, it teaches also the dangers of 
“personality.” To be a person, to stand for something by oneself, is 
to forget momentarily the general interests of society. Come, away 
with individual aspirations! (Thus the French primary education 
proceeds.) Let us be each the anonymous part of a general whole. 
Let our entire interest be, not in ourselves, never in ourselves, but in 
that whole. 

Now, the whole may be marriage, it may be the family, it may be 
the latest play composed for the most boulevardier theatre. The milieu 
changes nothing for the principle. The French, no matter how or where 
they may be situated, work always for an ensemble. 

But to return to the far-away tradition. 

The time soon was reached, in natural course of events, when the 
mystéres, or Passion Plays, became too important for the church. The 
first real comedies were then, with the collaboration of the travelling 
saltimbanques—whose acquaintance we have already made—given on 
the public squares of the towns and cities. 

And so great was the success of these débutants professionals that 
it grew to be a fashion among the grands seigneurs who, shut up in 
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their chateaux during the long evening hours when they could neither 
hunt nor read, longed for diversion. 

On every great estate there was a troupe a demeure, a company of 
resident comedians or actors. 

And to be a comedian in those days was no sinecure. The plays 
were none of them written—for the actor existed before the playwright ; 
all was improvisation. The head of the troupe composed a plot, the 
company formed what was called the “ canvas.” 

To our minds there is no clearer example of this early theatrical 
organization than the travelling troupe in “Hamlet,” who, having 
tapped at the door of the Danish castle and been received, were given 
a subject, or a canvas upon which to embroider. This subject was 
always some current event or incident. And here again the tradition 
of the ensemble intervenes. 

So sure were these comedians of the middle ages that human nature, 
under no matter what circumstances, varied very little, that they dared 
to divide their company up into typical réles. There were, of course, 
the young hero and the young heroine, there were also the father of 
this latter, opposed to all the young people might undertake, and the 
wife of the irate father, who was, in advance, opposed always to every- 
thing her husband might propose! 

These were the principal personages. 

And such was the situation when Moliére began to play the 
“ canvas.” 

He used to go—in fact, the very chair where he sat is still in exist- 
ence—to the barber in a certain little village, and there, under pretext 
of having nothing to do, he would linger for hours, listening to the 
conversation, the gossip of the village customers with their proverbially 
talkative coiffeur. Meanwhile he was taking mental notes. He was 
sketching the design upon his “ canvas.” 

The result of these notes, these observations, these “ designs,” the 
world has recognized in Moliére’s comedies. For if Racine and Cor- 
neille, in the same century, have forever sealed the tradition of tragedy 
on the French stage, Moliére by his incomparable understanding of 
human nature, has brought to this same stage and forever the smile, 
the regenerating laugh, the comic comedy. 

Yet even now that we have a tragic and a comic tradition well 
established, we cannot lightly fly to the conditions as they exist in the 
French theatres of to-day . . . “Chi va piano va sano a 

No, there is an intermediary degree. And oh, so important! 

All the early plays, mystéres and the rest, were acted in verse. 
Now, the peculiarities of the French language, with its silent syllables, 
make the improvisation in verse an extremely difficult matter. Each 
actor, before attaining anything like perfection in his profession of 
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impromptu repartee, was obliged to serve a long apprenticeship in 
the acquisition of the language. 

Training, training—did we not say training from the first? 

For this very reason, as every effort in the world must be, so long 
as grands seigneurs existed, protected by the same, the Duke of Bour- 
gogne in his hotel or palace started a troupe of comedians to work, not 
at reciting but at singing their lines. The worthy reputation of this 
great nobleman gained for the singing school a certain reputation. But 
Moliére was there, ready to attack all that was mere formality in life. 
His vigorous defense of the natural, of the spoken rather than the 
intoned lines, little by little gained for France her conservatory and 
her Theatre Francais. 

We, who are yet in the early degrees of theatrical development, can 
perhaps scarcely realize what it means, for the thought and the feeling, 
the fibre and the marrow-bone, of France, to have a national theatre. 

Let us hear what a Frenchman of genius thought upon this subject. 

On the eve of the battle and the burning of Moscow, during the 
midnight hours that preceded a frantic slaughter in which hundreds 
of thousands were to perish, how did Napoleon occupy his mind? 

Not in the meditation of miltary tactics—here his resolution was 
taken. But in the combination of the various details regarding the 
famous troupe who were playing in Paris at the Theftre Francais, and 
regarding their successors for all time. 

The “treaty of Moscow,” composed and drawn up by Napoleon 
on that agitating night, shows what place of importance he gave to 
the National Theatre. He provided in detail for the organization of 
the company, he arranged for their codperation in the commercial 
benefits of the house, he named the amount of their pensions and the 
number of years they should serve in obtaining them. Every detail 
was arranged for them and remains still the working basis of the 
Comédie Francaise. 

It may be supposed that the four playhouses subsidized in Paris 
by the French government represent the four corners of the mental 
horizon which are yearly swept by the playwright’s genius. The 
Frangais, as it is familiarly called, is the aristocratic theatre. We do 
not remember—except perhaps in de Banville’s middle-age little 
dramatic poem, “ Gringoire ”—ever to have seen a poor person on the 
boards of the Comédie Francaise. The repertoire is composed of the 
French classics, together with such of the modern plays as hold up the 
rich and fashionable world with all the dramatic complications of their 
fastidious existences. 

At the Odéon, on the other hand, the Latin Quarter national 
theatre, we have socialistic plays when such are in fashion—Ibsen in 
due time, Sudermann. The irregular, the natural, the passionate, and 
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the popular are here given their chance for execution and interpreta- 
tion. The Opéra and the Opéra Comique, also fostered by the govern- 
ment, keep alive the character of the greater and the lesser musical 
drama. From the conservatory the young pupil of talent is not thrown 
out broadcast into a world of competition. She and he have their 
chance to débuter in one of these national playhouses. And the young 
playwright whose talent sends a shiver through the Parisian public is 
eventually encouraged to present a piece at the Frangais or the Odéon, 
the progressive steps toward the Academy, where the epitome of 
national thought and national feeling receive their crown of glorious 
laurels. 

And still all this does not quite explain the reason for the general 
superiority of acting in France. 

In America every man, woman, and child has an ideal of some 
sort. No matter what the sort, the ideal is his own. He believes in 
it. He is ready to live and die for it—or to be disgusted with himself 
for not having done so. He forges ahead in his own particular line. 
There is room in the land for his thought and his word. This gives 
him his hope. His hope is the chance untried, and the chance untried 
is his ideal. 

Now, the French are an old, old people, not in the least degen- 
erate—whoever says the contrary does not know whereof he speaks— 
but old in the wisdom that has years, generations, centuries, of experi- 
ence to verify it. They have lived as a united nation on g bit of ground 
one-eighth the size of Texas since before Columbus evér caught sight 
of our national shores. 

In young America everything social, dramatic, ethical, is under dis- 
cussion. In old France everything has been decided. There is no 
“untried chance.” Obviously this puts a restraint upon the individual: 
we find no longer the sporadic case, but the distinct, accomplished type. 

And the effect upon the drama and literature and thence upon 
acting is important. The “character study” play, the life studies, 
like “David Harum” and “Mrs. Wiggs of the Cabbage Patch,” do 
not exist in France, because the characters which inspired them are 
not there to be portrayed. Again, the delightful and improbable sort 
of farce such as the Rogers Brothers play, the category of poignant 
dramas like “The Great Divide,” the very touching plays such as 
“The Music Master,” are never written by the Frenchman for his 
national stage. French people, no more than old people, do not like 
to roar with laughter, nor to weep real tears, nor to be all “stirred up” 
in public. 

A word of illustration makes more patent this declining propensity 
for real emotion in a people so mature that a word to them is suffi- 
cient. In Anglo-Saxon countries and in Germany we are accustomed 
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to see on the stage at the same time one, two, three persons, a dozen 
pretty girls, all dressed alike, all doing the same song, act, or dance. 
On the stage of the café concert the French woman appears alone. She 
sings or speaks with almost no gestures, moving but little and convey- 
ing every shade of meaning by her voice or her eyes. In Italy, the 
oldest of countries we are wont to call “decadent,” the person execut- 
ing a number on a vaudeville programme is entirely hidden except 
for the face, which appears in a frame, like some portrait which has 
the power to speak, but only of such things as a very trifling change of 
expression renders comprehensible. 

The French actress who has had no training can have no career. 
It has happened occasionally that an actress of repute has become 
the wife of some man of the world—as, for example, Mademoiselle 
Reichemberg, who married the Baron de Bourgoing; or “ Croisette,” 
who married the millionaire, Mr. Stern. The contrary has never 
happened: no woman of the world has ever become an actress in 
France! 

We remember in this connection the phrase which ran the rounds 
of New York at the début of a certain “society woman” who some 
years ago acted on the professional boards: 

“Well, what do you think of Miss X?” 

“Oh,” was the verdict, “she is such a perfect actress off the stage, 
and such a perfect lady on it.” 

It does not suffice for the Parisian public that an actress, no matter 
what her station in life, should be an actress merely off the stage. 

To be a star, when all is said and done, is to be oneself. Those 
who reach this agreeable degree of liberty are favorites of the people 
whom they have captivated by their personality. Of the star we hear 
it said, “I don’t care what she plays, she is always good.” She is, in 
other words, always herself, and it is herself that we like. Bernhardt 
and Réjane have for a long time succeeded in personally pleasing the 
public in France. But, as a rule, the Frenchman wants an illusion, 
he wishes to be persuaded not by the actress, but by her acting. And 
to this end the acting must be very perfect. There must be no trust- 
ing to chance inspiration, no waiting to “feel like it” at the last 
moment. Acting in France must be a consummate profession. 

To feel a thing while you are writing about it—so Flaubert declared 
—is disastrous to art. To feel a thing while you are acting it—so 
Diderot wrote—is disastrous to dramatic effect. Here is the confession 
of a young actor as Diderot gives it: “When I have a pathetic pas- 
sage I always feel moved myself; my tongue gets tangled, my voice 
changes, I stammer, I am miserable, the tears begin to roll down my 
cheeks.” 

“And your effect is great?” 
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“Tn real life, yes, but on the stage I am a failure. Why? Because 
people come to the theatre not to see real tears, but to hear something 
that will make them weep themselves.” 

In order to mimic with perfection, in order to render the author’s 
meaning with a glance, like the Italian pierrot, infinite preparation, 
infinite study, infinite training, are necessary. 

This formula, given by a great critic, is the true rule adopted by 
actors in France: 

“It is intense feelings which make a mediocre actor; it is mediocre 
feelings which make the multitude of bad actors; and it is the absolute 
suppression of any feeling which prepares the sublime actor.” 

If, as generally conceded, the Paris theatre is better than the 
American, it is for this very reason: French people like acting, we 
like actresses. So long as our predilections lend their favor to the 
personal, we shall have remarkable stars; but not until the art rather 
than the artist interests us can we have a national theatre. 


ECHO CONSOLATRIX 


BY FLORENCE EARLE COATES 


SAID, “She is gone from the grieving earth— 
The Maiden,—Spring; in the realms of Dis, 
She reigns o’er a world of tears and dearth, 
With a homesick heart that yearns for this: 
Frozen the meadows, the fields lie bare, 
And afar, mid the fragrant dusk of her hair, 
The violets dream of the light, in vain. 
She is gone !—ah, will she return again?” 
A voice breathed low, “ Again.” 


I said, “In this joyless heart of me, 
Is a winter chill and comfortless: 
I tire of the wail of the wind-swept sea, 
My soul is afraid of its loneliness. 
Is there a land, as poets tell, 
Where beauty and love—as the asphodel 
Unchanging—inhale an immortal air? 
And my little lad ?—shall I find him there? ” 
The voice made answer: “ There”! 


LITTLE SAINT THOMAS 
By E. Ayrton-Zangwill 


as he came in, a slight, pale little boy with gray eyes and 
straight fair hair. ‘A boy,” I call him, but in sooth he 
was little more than a baby. “P’ease, I will be four in one month 
and thirteen days,’’ he informed me later, when I asked his age. 
It was a surprise; I had credited him with at least two extra years. 

We were standing in the drawing-room when little Thomas 
appeared. That was what they called the child, and it sounded 
strange and old-fashioned in these days of abbreviations. He 
advanced and shook hands with me gravely. “‘How do youdo? I 
hope you had a p’easant journey.”’ The lunch gong sounded sud- 
denly, drowning his polite inquiries. Thomas started nervously at 
the reverberating clangor, but with a blush he recovered himself. 
‘‘Anow me,” he said. Looking down—a very long way down—I 
saw a little arm crooked. Was not Thomas the son of the house and 
I a lady visitor? 

Solemnly we entered the dining-room, and with some difficulty 
Thomas pushed my chair into place. Then he clambered up and 
settled himself in his own seat. He began carefully to wipe his 
tumbler with his serviette. ‘‘Might I have a ’ittle p’ate and knife 
for my bread?” he asked his mother. ‘‘Thomas does not like to 
see crumbs on the cloth,” she explained laughingly. Otherwise he 
held his peace, a model of propriety. 

Suddenly the door opened and another baby came in view. 
This one was a good deal younger, rosy, and very fat. ‘Tim want 
his din-din!”’ he shouted as he tottered tumultuously into the room. 
‘*Din, din, din!” The new-comer’s words were truer than he wotted 
of. He was lifted into his high-chair beside his brother, and began to 
drum the table with his spoon. “Din, din, din, din!” 

Thomas looked distressed. ‘‘Hush,”’ I heard him whisper. He 
vainly tried to take the spoon from Tim’s chubby fist. ‘Good 
din-din coming for Tim!” was the baby’s jubilant cry. 

“Tim is on’y very ’ittle,’’ the elder brother explained apologeti- 
cally. 

Tim’s plate had now been filled, and the nurse was feeding him. 
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He was too busy for much speech. ‘Good, good,’’? he murmured 
ecstatically. It was surprising what his little body could hold. 

I turned my eyes to Thomas. The child was sitting there quite 
still, and surely—yes, surely his eyes were full of tears. I drew his 
mother’s attention to him. 

“What is it, dear?’’ she asked. 

“Pease, I should so ’ike the ’ittle pot of pink sweet peas in front 
of me, and not these ugny b’ue ones.” 

The vases were changed, and Thomas sighed happily. He began 
once more to eat his pudding, although without zest. Every now 
and then he laid down his spoon and touched the flowers softly. 
He was evidently glad when the meal was over. 

“More din-din,” clamored Tim. 

“No, Tim; now it is grace time,” Thomas said gravely. He folded 
the baby’s hands into the proper attitude, but the sturdy rascal 
began clapping them delightedly. 

“P’ease, God——”’ murmured Thomas, with eyes devoutly 
closed. 

“‘Pat-a-cake, pat-a-cake——” chanted the irrepressible baby. 

‘*B’ess father and mother and ’ittle Tim——”’ 

“‘Baker’s man,” Tim added. 

““B’ess ev’ybody that I ’ove, and——” 

“Bake me a cake——” shouted Tim. 

“Make me a good boy.” 

“As fast as ’ou can.” 

“For what I have received may I be truly thankful. Amen,” 
Thomas concluded hurriedly, evidently upset by the interruptions. 

‘Amen, ’men, ’men, ’men!”’ yelled the little Nonconformist as 
his nurse bore him out of the room. .. 

Hearing the length of Thomas’s grace, I was half inclined to 
sympathize with the baby’s revolt. It was Thomas’s own desire 
to prolong it thus, his mother told me, and his evening prayers were 
still more interminable. Yet, strangely enough, when she had once 
tried taking him to church, the result had been disastrous. After 
a few moments the child had burst into tears and had clung to his 
mother, trembling. The solemnity, the strange colored light coming 
through the stained glass, the swelling organ notes, seemed too 
much for the sensitive little soul. “I ’m frightened, I ’m frightened,’’ 
he had sobbed; even when they got him home he would not be com- 
forted. This experience still formed his worst nightmare. ‘Oh, 
I was in that dreadful p’ace!” he would wake up screaming. ‘Sing 
me ‘Genty Jesus,’ mother.” 

Yet, with all this, little Saint Thomas, as we sometimes called 
him, was not a prig. He was too unself-conscious for that. No, it 
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was the term that I had first applied that best described him: 
he was ‘‘delicate.”” I do not mean only in health, though that, 
alas, was never strong. His manners, his affections, his quaint 
reasoning, his babyish morals, all cried for the same epithet. His 
clear-cut profile and little waving gestures seemed of a fairy delicacy. 
His voice too, his very phrases, were characterized by a certain 
delicate precision, unusual in our day. Other people’s talk sounded 
coarse and slovenly after little Thomas had spoken. 

One night Thomas allowed me to put him to bed. It was a rare 
privilege, for Thomas had his own ideas as to decency, and did not 
consider that strangers should view him in too intimate a fashion. 
Such modesty seemed unchildish, but it was quite untaught. The 
shyest maiden could not have shielded herself from prying eyes 
more heedfully. Tim might, if he so chose, laugh and crow in his 
nightly tub to a casual and admiring throng. ‘‘I do not ’ike ’adies to 
see me without my c’othes,” Thomas would say with gentle dignity. 

With me, however, for some reason, an exception was made. 
And when I saw him, when I saw the tender grace of his curves, the 
wondrous whiteness of his skin, I felt that such a miracle was fitly 
guarded. I had never seen a child like this before, a child quite so 
white, so smooth. The little marble figure stood before me without 
a stain or blemish. It did not seem like bathing a baby; it was a 
sacrament, a revelation of infinite purity. 

After this I wondered less that sometimes as his mother looked 
at him her eyes grew dim. She must have felt that he could not 
always remain thus; she could not always have this little white 
figure at her knee. No, he must coarsen and harden as he grew older, 
as he became a man among other men. He must harden or he must 
die. Sometimes I wondered which alternative were better. To 
think of little Thomas on the Stock Exchange—one dismissed the 
idea with a shiver. Even to picture him as a busy professional man, 
a British paterfamilias, appeared unsuitable. The common lot of 
humanity seemed too gross for such as the little Saint Thomas. 

One day I had a conversation with him on the vexed subject of 
matrimony. I had found him shedding silent tears in a secluded 
corner of the garden. ‘ What is the matter, Thomas?” I asked. 

“‘Nurse says she ’ll get me a wife because I’m so fussy,” sobbed 
he. 

I tried to comfort him. ‘ Wives are n’t so bad,” said I. “Even 
your father has got one.”’ 

““What wife has father got?’’ he asked, in shocked surprise. 

“Mother,” said I. 

“Oh!” The relief was evident; he even smiled. “‘Then mother 
can be the wife for me.” 
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Perhaps it was unkind, but I undeceived him. I pointed out 
that such a course was forbidden by the law of the land. 

“Then Nurse will get me a wife; she’ll get me that ’ittle 
Jennings child.” He wept again at the prospect. 

“What is her name?” I asked carelessly. 

“Johnny,” said he. 

Poor little innocent! He was discussing marriage, and did not 
yet know of which sex a wife should be. 

It is not to be supposed that Thomas was never naughty, but his 
crimes were delicate like the rest of him. ‘Once Tim and me were 
very bad boys. We runned away,” he told me. 

“Where to? Out into the road?” 

“No, but we meaned to; only, Nursie caught us in the garden. 
It took me so long to put on Timmy’s g’oves.” The dreadful des- 
peradoes! 

Sometimes, too, the babies quarrelled and even came to blows, 
but on these occasions poor Thomas came off badly. Tim’s sheer 
weight stood him in good stead; with lowered head, he would take 
a staggering run and butt against his elder brother, who found it 
upsetting both to his person and his dignity. “Tim has such a horrid 
way of battling,’ the prostrate victim would complain as he rubbed 
his aching stomach. Indeed, the baby’s elemental simplicity — 
served to shock him. 

It was owing to Thomas’s delicate susceptibilities that the ent 
tragedy took place. We were sitting indoors one summer morning, 
when suddenly the door burst open and the child appeared; we 
hardly knew him, this little Thomas, wide-eyed and pale, with 
despairing hands outstretched towards his mother. “He’s 
s’ain, he’s s’ain, and I’m the Cain!” he screamed, and broke 
into wild and incoherent sobbing. 

“Hush, hush, darling,” his mother was saying. ‘“‘What can he 
mean?” we asked each other. 

“He’s s’ain, he’s deaded. I’m the Cain.” The child was 
trembling all over. 

‘What? Who? Isn’t Timothy asleep outside in his perambu- 
lator?” The mother was beginning to grow anxious. 

“He—he was b’owing bubbles with his mouth in his s’eep very 
dirtily, and I gave the perambunator one ’ittle push just to make 
him to stop. And it all went over. And he won’t speak. He’s 
deaded, he’s deaded, and I’m the Cain!” 

We ran out into the garden. Upon the gravel path was the 
overturned perambulator. The wheels were still rotating foolishly. 

We lifted it up, a quick fear clutching at our hearts. And there, 
there among the cushions, lay Tim, quite silent, with his eyes closed. 
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We bent down over him. Suddenly the lids flickered. “‘ Din-din,”’ 
came a drowsy murmur. Surely only Tim could have slept through 
such a revolution. ig 

And under the drawing-room sofa we found the other baby. 
But he was sobbing, sobbing bitterly. For he felt himself a fugitive 
and a vagabond and cursed from the earth. “I’m Cain, I’m 
Cain!” he cried. 

Our little Saint Thomas a Cain! 


THE WIGGLY PEOPLE 
BY MAZIE V. CARUTHERS 


HEN nurse has snuffed the candle-wick 
And tucked my covers tight, 
She draws the curtains, tiptoes out, 
And leaves me for the night. 
Then, cuddling over on my side 
Before I fall asleep, 
I watch the open fire, where 
The Wiggly People keep! 


At first they ’re shy, maybe—because 
They know I’m waiting here 

(They never come till it is dark, 
Those Wiggly People queer) ; 

But soon a fire-brand snaps—oh, then 
It is the greatest fun 

To see them scamper into sight 
And leap and dance and run! 


They wave to me; they bow and scrape; 
They play their nightly games, 

These slender, twisting, shadowy things 
That live within the flames! 

But all too soon I’m fast asleep, 
So that I do not know 

How long they stay each night, or where 
The Wiggly People go! 
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FOOD FOR REFLECTION 
By George Wetherill Earl, Fr. 


Well, Mazie and I had a little affair of the heart. No, I 

am not sighing—the wound is healed. As for Mazie—well, 
Mazie is Mrs, Kent. Heart wounds frequently heal without the long- 
ribbed, ever-pulsating scar. Ask Mazie. 

Before I left the transport City of Peking with my company—“ K ” 
of the 54th Volunteers—to tramp through the wilds of Luzon in chase 
of the wily Filipino, I carefully tied up Mazie’s letters—dear, sweet 
letters they were, too—together with sundry partly-worn gloves, deli- 
cately violet-scented handkerchiefs, hair-pins, and other trifles too 
mumerous to mention; wrapped them in oilskin, sealed surreptitiously 
in the ship’s commissary office with government sealing-wax ; and placed 
them in a flat emergency ration tin, the contents of which I had hastily 
removed ; after which I secreted the tin in the depths of my haversack. 
If you have never had the experience of carrying a heavy ration-laden 
haversack suspended by an entirely too narrow strap across your 
shoulder in tropical hiking, you cannot know the agony caused by the 
aforementioned strap as it burnt and ate into sensitive flesh. Tempted 
to throw it away, you ask? Often—the men in my company, to a man, 
relieved themselves of these heart-breaking burdens when the five days’ 
rations they contained became exhausted. But poor me! there was 
the treasured tin down in the depths of my haversack ... Yes, I 
suppose I should have worn those letters next to my heart, but the 
package was too bulky. 

At night, when our tired and often hungry outfit bivouacked, await- 
ing the too-soon coming of dawn, I would take the tin from its 
hiding-place and fondle it. 

“ Why don’t you open up that emergency ration and have a whack 
at it?” I frequently was asked. 

“Too precious!” was my invariable rejoinder. 

We followed the illusive native army along the killing sandy shore- 
line of Laguna de Bay, through the montes of Cavite, until six months 
of fruitless hiking brought our outfit north again to Bacoor, within easy 
reach of Manila and home mail. 

My heart almost stopped beating while the mail was distributed to 
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the waiting bunch of officers and company mail orderlies in the adju- 
tant’s office. The first letter handed to me was in Mazie’s inimitable, 
imitative English handwriting—post-marked three months back. Then 
came numerous papers and magazines, and letters from my immediate 
family, and last of all another letter from Mazie, with a post-mark 
seven months old. “Can she be ill?” was my thought as I quickly 
hid myself in the native shack which had been assigned to me as 
quarters. 

I opened the later dated letter. It contained but a few lines. Our 
engagement had been a mistake . . . Mazie had met Jack Kent... 
They were made for each other . . . What should she do with my ring? 
My letters—she always would keep. She had asked Jack’s advice. 
“ Treasure them up,” he had told her. “They are peaches! ” 

Hot under the collar? Phew! don’t mention it! I’d have those 
letters back, and return hers with a dignified and cold reply. My foun- 
tain-pen fair sailed over the white paper with sputter and scratch. In 
this the moment of inspiration I was interrupted—a knock at my 
closed lattice-like door. 

“Come in!” An orderly entered. ° 

“The adjutant’s compliments, sir.” And he handed me an order 
directing company commanders to draw three days’ subsistence, two 
days’ field rations, and one day’s emergency rations, as the regiment 
was to change station. 

When the proper ration returns were prepared and signed, and the 
subsistence drawn from the commissary, I went back to my shack and 
the unfinished letter, and scribbled away for dear life—time was now 
a precious commodity. I was adding my signature when a knock again 
interrupted me. My quarter-master sergeant entered burdened with 
my food for the next two or perhaps three days. 

“Thank you, sergeant,” I said to him, when he suggested that he 
pack my haversack. 

Do you know, I read and reread that letter in the ill-lighted interior 
of my shack until my eyes ached; then folded, sealed, and addressed it. 

“Lord!” I exclaimed, “I’ve forgot her letters!” and went to 
the peg where the sergeant had hung my stuffed haversack, reached 
into its depths and drew out the tin. Do you know, I foolishly kissed 
that yellow painted thing several times before I realized what I 
was doing, and, with tear-filled eyes, carefully wrapped it together 
with my letter, placed the proper address on the package, then walked 
over to the adjutant’s office, dropped it, with a huge sigh, into the 
waiting mail-pouch, and immediately proceeded to prepare my company 
for its two or three days’ hike. 

That change of station will ever be a nightmare to me, in more 
senses than one. It should have been accomplished in two days, easy 
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going, but unreliable guides, broken bridges, and many unthought of 
obstacles placed on the trail by the cunning insurgents, delayed our 
advance. At the end of the second day out we had hardly covered 
two-thirds of the distance. 

The men arose grumblingly on the morning of the third day, and 
sullenly went about the preparation of their breakfast. There was 
almost a mutiny when they discovered the emergency ration contained 
no coffee—concentrated or otherwise. A mixture of tea and sugar was 
supposed to take its place. I thanked my lucky stars that, owing to 
the forethought of my quarter-master sergeant, I had sufficient field 
rations remaining for two meals. 

The trail became more practicable as the day lengthened, but the 
men, no matter how much the urging, only went forward in a dispirited 
manner. When the sun had dropped below the. western horizon, we 
were still some miles from our destination. The men threw their tired 
and hungry bodies along the trail-side and murmured in their 
discontent. 

I built a small fire, put my half-filled tin cup among its embers in 
anticipatién of a cup of emergency tea, and prepared to open my 
ration tin. I was reaching into my haversack for this much coveted 
article when an orderly interrupted me: , 

“ Adjutant’s compliments, sir. Commanding officer directs the 
march be continued.” 

Indang—our new station—at last. The men soon ceased their 
grumbling; rations in plenty were supplied. That night I occupied 
the well-equipped native house of an irreconcilable insurgent. 

Time fairly flew. Our new station was in a long since pacified 
locality, and we lived in such comfort as was in keeping with the 
obtaining conditions. Some two months later I received the announce- 
ment of Mazie’s marriage, and in the same mail a letter addressed in 
her characteristic chirography. She had received my letter and the 
accompanying tin, and would consider them as a wedding gift—par- 
ticularly as my letter was so touching. She had read it to Jack: “ Do 
you know, poor Jack had tears in his eyes before I had finished. He 
said: ‘ Mazie, that fellow’s heart is in the right place.’ ” 

Was n’t that a pretty kettle of fish ?—-adding insult to injury. But 
I was slightly appeased. There was a postscript: 


The tin of letters I will hold secretly sacred. I promise Jack 
shall not see them until I am an old, old woman, and then only to 
prove to him, if necessary, that he wasn’t the only pebble. 


I formally congratulated Mr. and Mrs, Kent in the very next mail, 
and then—forgot it. 
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A year had taken wings to itself when I received another letter from 
Mazie. She hadason. ‘This is what she wrote: “ He shall be a soldier 
in emulation of your splendid achievements in the Philippines.” 

Hot stuff, wasn’t it? I guess it meant a silver cup or pap spoon. 
But they had grabbed the wrong porcine individual by the ear, if it 
did. That soldier-intended son took his pap from plebeian glass, china, 
or pewter, so far as I was concerned. 

By the time another year had almost winged towards eternity I had 
returned from the Philippines and been mustered out of the volunteer 
service. I was busily engaged at my old desk in my father’s counting- 
house, when I received, through military channels, with many official 
indorsements, a communication from the Chief Commissary of Sub- 
sistence, United States Army. j 

The last indorsement read: 


SIR: 

I am directed by the Military Secretary to forward you the 
inclosed Emergency Ration Tin and contents found among the com- 
missary supplies turned in to the Commissary of Subsistence, 
Department of the Philippines, to be credited to your Company. You 
are indebted to the United States Government in the sum of Thirty- 
one (31) Cents for one Emergency Ration issue unauthorized. 


When I removed the cover the tin fell from my hands. My ejacu- 
lations brought several of my fellow clerks to my side. We all stood 
gazing in surprise at an assortment of letters, gloves, filmy hand- 
kerchiefs, and hair-pins spread upon the floor in painful confusion. 
A slight odor of long confined violet perfume scented the air. 


BUSINESS PHILOSOPHY 


Pay is work that you don’t have to do. 

Never hire a travelling man whose waistcoat is more insistent than 
his personality. 

Don’? rise so high in your calling that you see only one side of your 
fellows. 

Ir’s true that a marble statue has no faults,—but then it has no 
friends, either. 

TuereE are plenty of doors labelled “ Pull,” but the majority, after 
all, bear the legend “ Push.” 

Tuere are self-made men in this world who ought to be suffering 
from remorse. 

Warwick James Price 


. 


THE DREAM 


THE STORY OF A WOMAN’S HAPPINESS 
By Mabel Nelson Thurston 


I. 

ISS MATTIE LOVELL, people said, was “getting along.” 
M Often—for all Canterbury loved Miss Mattie—they called her 
“poor Mattie Lovell.” The phrases used to puzzle us very 
much, for we knew perfectly well that Miss Mattie was not old at all— 
scarcely any older than we—and, as for being poor, had she not lived all 
her life in the Glory of a Dream? And no one—it is one of the wise 
things that childhood understands and maturity too often forgets—no 

one can be poor who owns a Dream. 

Miss Mattie lived in a gray old house, one side of which bordered the 
alley leading to Cupp and Haven’s livery stable, so that all the funeral 
processions (for the hearse, too, was kept in the stable) passed beneath 
her windows. Many a sunny afternoon, standing on the bank under the 
old mulberry tree and peering over the wall, our hands probably full of 
caraway cookies, we watched the six old hacks and the black-plumed 
hearse creep one by one from the stable. It was the influence of the 
Dream far more than our Sunday School teaching—which, being con- 
fined to strict dealing with the orthodox questions, left no space for 
imagination—that made the procession seem, not the trappings of 
sorrow, but the beginning of some far-shining adventure of the soul. 

The old house, gray and still without, was no less gray and still 
within. Sometimes, for a “dare,” the bravest of us would creep softly 
into the parlor, and stay till we counted a hundred, gabbling it as fast 
as our tongues could go, while icy chills crept up and down our spines. 
It would be difficult to tell why the parlor, with its red velvet chairs, 
faded till there was a soft gray bloom upon them, and two square velvet 
ottomans guarding the low window, should be a place of terror. Indeed, 
the wax cross, with a white ivy twined about it (like an anemic vine 
from a milliner’s window), which, under a glass shade with red 
chenille about the bottom, decorated the marble-topped centre-table, 
was considered by all of us the pinnacle of art. But the heaviness of 
the silence—that unmistakable hush of a room that has been dead many 
years—terrified us unspeakably. There were other places, too, scarcely 
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less formidable—the front stairs, which no one ever used; the little 
office where Mr. William “ worked ”; the bleak, dark store-room where 
Miss Mattie kept her fruit-cake. Indeed, Miss Mattie’s own room—full 
of sunshine and odds and ends of life, and incorrigibly disorderly—and 
the big kitchen were the only friendly rooms; but they were enough. 

It was in Miss Mattie’s room that the Dream lived. The kitchen 
had its own points, and they were by no means to be ignored. To our 
imaginations, kindled by memories of cookies and hot gingerbread, a 
spicy fragrance lurked alluringly in its corners, so that when we first 
read of the odors of Araby the Blest, we fancied them blowing adown 
the ages from a row of kitchens like Miss Mattie’s. It was a place 
of large and glorious liberty, unhampered by any of the curious preju- 
dices which dominated other kitchens—as, that children should not be 
underfoot, and that floors must be kept immaculate. Yet notwith- 
standing its great attractions, it was in Miss Mattie’s room that we spent 
our most golden hours—with Miss Mattie and the Dream. 

Miss Mattie could tell exactly when the Dream first came to her. 
‘It was when she was a little girl and had reached the page in her 
geography which was adorned with a cut of a large domed building 
beneath which was the legend, “ The Capitol, Washington, D. C.” 

“T can feel this minute, my dears,” Miss Mattie would say, the 
delicate pink deepening in her soft, faded cheeks—“I can feel this 
minute the thrill that came over me as I gazed at the representation of 
that magnificent building, and felt that there the genius of our country 
dwelt—that through its stately corridors passed the greatest men of 
our age, as within its halls were perpetuated by heroic statues the 
memories of the greatest men of the past. And I determined then that 
some day I should see for myself its splendid halls, its marvellous 
pictures (‘The Marriage of Pocahontas’ among them—I was always 
so interested in Pocahontas!), its marble stairways and unparalleled 
dome. Not,” Miss Mattie said humbly—“ not, of course, that I could 
ever be intellectually capable of appreciating its glory, as Dr. Pember- 
ton would be and Miss Summer—Miss Summer is a highly intellectual 
woman—and, I do not hesitate to say, Brother William; but I could 
admire with reverence and awe, and, my dears, reverential admiration is 
at least a sincere tribute, humble though it is, and therefore one should 
not be ashamed to offer it at the great shrines of history. It gives me 
the greatest pleasure to recall that, though I have not yet made my 
pilgrimage, I have been the means of inducing three others to go. 
Abby Lee and Mr. Edmund Parsons went upon their honeymoon— 
though perhaps I should not mention such things to you—and Mrs. 
Henry Edgar stopped over three days upon her way to visit an aunt in 
Norfolk. They have since assured me many times that they considered 
the visit to the Capitol the most notable event in their lives.” 


The Dream 


“Do you think you’ll go next winter, Miss Mattie?” somebody 
would ask curiously. 

i But at that Miss Mattie would rise briskly. ‘“ No, I hardly think it 
i will be possible to go next winter,” she would answer. “Brother 
f William’s work necessitates such arduous devotion that I doubt whether 
4 we shall be able to go at such an early date. But the winter after— 
i yes, I should not be at all surprised if the succeeding winter But 
how I am running on, my dears. If one of you cares to go down to the 
| pantry and bring up a plate of seed-cakes——” 

There was an instant and a joyous stampede down the winding back- 
| stairs. After all, what did it matter whether Miss Mattie went to 
! Washington next winter or the winter after? Did not dreams always 
come true some time? 

II. 

Miss Martie had not reached the place where people called her 
poor Mattie Lovell without several times having almost touched the 
realization of her dream. Many years before, when she was a young 
girl, and a pretty girl too, people said, and Mr. Jesse Althorpe was 
paying her a great deal of attention—having walked home from church 
with her two Sundays in succession—the aunt for whom she was named 
planned to take her to Washington for a week. Miss Mattie was 
greatly excited, and committed the extravagance of having two new 
gowns made, a white India muslin and a green and lavender barege; 
but only three days before she was to start, her father was taken ill with 
inflammatory rheumatism. Miss Mattie never thought of questioning 

her duty. She stayed at home to take care of him. She stayed home 
for nine years, in the third of which Mr. Jesse Althorpe grew tired of 
waiting and married Lucy Benton, and in the last of which her aunt 
i died. Then old Mr. Lovell having ended his long battle by a splendid 
defeat, Miss Mattie woke to find herself adrift upon that most terrible 
loneliness of life—the consciousness of being no longer needed. To be 
sure, there was William, but William was very deeply engaged in 
courting Miss Ellen Daly, a pursuit in which, beyond the most scrupu- 
lous attention to his clothes and a sweet and unflagging interest in all 
his monologues concerning Ellen, Miss Mattie could not share. It was 
then that Dr. McGruder suggested that she plan to go to Washington 
with him and his wife in the spring. 

“William and Ellen won’t want you,” he declared—“ at least, 
they ‘ll think they don’t, though they ‘Il be glad enough to have you 
come back, if all I hear of Ellen’s cooking is true. It will be the chance 
of a lifetime to get yourself appreciated. You won’t deserve anything 
of fate if you let it slip. Youd better snap it up, Mattie.” 

“ Oh, I wonder if I could,” Miss Mattie breathed with shining eyes. 
“ You don’t think it would be selfish ? ” 
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“ Selfish fiddlesticks!” the doctor answered. ‘“ Whom would it be 
selfish to, William or Ellen? ” 

“ But it will cost so much money,” Miss Mattie hesitated, “ and there 
are the heathen, Dr. McGruder.” 

“You need n’t worry about the heathen—you ll have enough of 
them in your life,” Dr. McGruder answered. “ You’ll help ’em more if 
you take a little recess before you plunge in again.” 

“Tf you think it really won’t be selfish,” Miss Mattie yielded, and 
then she looked up at him resolutely. “ But you must n’t think William 
is n’t appreciative—of course I know that you could n’t—it was only 
your way of putting it. William is very kind. Only yesterday he 
expressed his appreciation of my light cake; it was very nice and very 
economical, he said. Pray forgive my mentioning it, only I wanted 
you to understand how considerate William is.” 

Dr. McGruder smothered an exclamation in his big beard, and then 
begged Miss Mattie’s pardon for sneezing. “There ’s no danger of my 
being unjust to William,” he assured her. 

It was several days before Miss Mattie could muster up courage to 
speak about it to William, but finally she did it one night when she had 
made him his favorite shortcake for supper—even Miss Mattie was not 
above the small guiles of her sex. 

William frowned. “It will cost a great deal of money,” he said. 

“T told Dr. McGruder that I really felt as if I ought to give it to 
the heathen,” Miss Mattie answered a trifle breathlessly, “but he 
assured me that it would not be wrong for me to go. I could not 
entirely follow his argument, but he was quite emphatic. But if you 
feel that I ought to donate the sum to the heathen——” 

“T was not thinking of the heathen,” William replied. 

Miss Mattie waited, the color coming and going in her face. 

“ Ellen and I,” William stated elaborately, “have agreed not to go 
away upon a honeymoon. With excellent good sense, Ellen expressed 
her entire concurrence with my conviction that such journeys are an 
extravagant waste of money.” 

“Yes, dear William,” Miss Mattie acquiesced. She was a little 
confused, but she knew that that was her stupidity. William was 
always right. 

William glanced at his sister’s timid, eager face. After all, he was 
fond of her; even Dr. McGruder was not always infallible. 

“ However,” ‘he declared, his chest expanding with the magnanim- 
ity of his sentiments—“ however, if you feel that your conscience 
permits you to go, I have nothing whatever to say in opposition.” 

Miss Mattie drew a long breath. 

“Oh, William, you always were so generous!” she cried, and there 
were actually tears in her soft eyes. 
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After that began a period of thrilling excitement for Miss Mattie. 
The India lawn she had given to little Daisy Reed after Mr. Jesse 
Althorpe was married, but the green and purple barege was still in a 
chest in the attic, and Lydia Holcomb said that she could easily make 
it over into the prevailing fashion. Besides this, upon the advice of Dr. 
McGruder, Miss Mattie purchased a cinnamon silk. She felt that it 
was a fearful waste of money, but she had really grown almost reckless 
in her joy. And, besides, underneath everything else, was the feeling, 
scarcely defined even to herself, that only in new and worthy raiment 
could she approach the shrine of her dreams. 

The party was to start for Washington Wednesday. Saturday Miss 
Mattie went over to Lydia Holcomb’s for the final trying-on of the 
brown silk. It was very handsome—oh, very !—but she was troubled 
for fear that it was too youthful for her. Lydia assured her that it was 
not, and of course she could not doubt Lydia, only, being a dressmaker, 
she might possibly look at things from a little different standpoint. 
Yet undoubtedly it was exceedingly fashionable. Miss Mattie, recalling 
the figure that had faced her from Lydia’s pier-glass, blushed at the 
memory. 

The sound of William’s steps on the flag-walk startled her, and she 
looked in bewilderment at the clock. It was one of William’s evenings 
for calling upon Ellen Daly, and he never returned till quarter after 
ten. Alarmed—she could not tell why—Miss Mattie started up and 
stood with one trembling hand upon her chair. At the sight of 
William’s face she gave a little cry. 

“ William dear, oh, what is the matter?” 

William flung his hat upon the table. He was really suffering as 
much as he was capable of suffering. 

“Ellen Daly,” he said in a hollow voice, “has jilted me. My life 
is blighted. I shall never trust again.” 


ITI. 

Or course Canterbury said many things. There were those who 
said that Ellen Daly had had a fortunate escape, but Miss Mattie heard 
nothing of that. Ellen McGruder, when, trembling and red-eyed, Miss 
Mattie ran over the next morning to tell her that she could not go to 
Washington, sympathized with her and cried with her (“I could n’t 
explain, could I,” she defended herself to the doctor afterwards, “ that 
I was crying over her trip, and not over William? ”) and comforted her 
as best she could. 

“Tt seems to me,” Miss Mattie declared, her soft eyes frightened 
over the wickedness of it—“ it seems to me that I cannot do anything 
more than bow in the most formal way to Ellen Daly after this. I know 
that it is wicked of me, but I cannot.” 
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As for Dr. McGruder, he blustered and fumed and muttered, and 
smothered words in his big red beard. 

“Why can’t she leave William, I’d like to know? If his heart 
really is broken, does she think waffles and cream-pie are going to 
cure it? If he’s got any manhood at all, do you suppose he ’ll want a 
woman hanging over him and pitying him? He ought to thank Ellen 
Daly for giving him an opportunity to show that he has a spinal column 
—if he has one. Ill go and see Mattie Lovell myself. Ill bring her 
round.” 

But although he went to see Mattie Lovell, he did not bring her 
round. In fact, when he saw her poor red eyes and trembling hands, 
he gave up any hope of attempting it, and with a self-control that verged 
upon heroism let her pour out her rhapsodies of dear William, the 
nobility with which he was bearing his suffering, his patience, his 


ty. 

“He actually said this morning that doubtless it was all for the 
best. Of course I knew that it was his consideration for me that made 
him say it, because he wanted to keep me from suffering. But I know 
that he never will be the same again—his delicate and sensitive nature 
has received a wound from which it will never recover. You cannot 
think, Dr. McGruder, how grateful I am that I am permitted to be with 
dear William now.” 

“And of course,” the doctor grudgingly conceded, “the Capitol 
is n’t going to blow away. Perhaps another year——” 

“Yes,” Miss Mattie agreed hurriedly; “oh, yes. Perhaps some 
other year——” 

So the doctor and his wife went alone, and, since they could not 
take Mahomet to the mountain, so far as it was possible they brought 
the mountain to Mahomet. Miss Mattie was overwhelmed by the 
souvenirs they brought back to her—photographs of all the most famous 
places, a purse made of two mussel-shells, with “ Washington, D. -C.” 
stamped upon it in gold, a hat-pin, programmes and badges, a silk flag, 
a red, white, and blue pin-cushion with “ Washington, D. C.” in pins, 
a cup and saucer with a picture of the White House, a napkin ring 
decorated with the Capitol. 

The first one of us who saw these treasures (it was Fanny Wheeler) 
spent the rest of the day spreading the news, and the following after- 
noon Miss Mattie held a reception. Already half the gifts had gotten 
buried under, and we had the joy of burrowing for them in the accumu- 
lations of the table and running them down among the mantel-piece 
decorations. When, in addition to all this, fate chanced to be in one 
of her lavish moods, and tossed in the funeral procession of old Mr. 
Alvin Waters, we felt that life could press no more excitement into one 


brimming afternoon. 
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But for Miss Mattie the day had not yet exhausted its possibilities. 
That night Mr. William, who was clerk in Wheeler and Green’s, came 
home a little early. Several times during supper he looked across at 
his sister as if he was about to say something, and as often apparently 
changed his mind. Finally, after supper, he spoke. 

“T have resigned,” he said, “ my position in Wheeler and Green’s.” 

Miss Mattie, who had just put the lamp back on the table and was 
drawing up William’s chair, stopped in bewilderment. . 

“TI felt,” William pursued, not looking at her—“TI felt, after the 
wound I had received, that I could no longer continue in mercantile 
pursuits. My whole desire is to withdraw myself from the world.” 

“But,” Miss Mattie stammered, “ what shall we do, dear William? 
How shall we live? ” 

“T hope you know me well enough,” William replied, frowning— 
“TT hope you are well enough acquainted with me, Mattie, to be confident 
that I shall not allow my gifts to moulder in idleness. Indeed, it is 
for that purpose—to develop my latent talent—that I have decided 
upon this step. Deepened by suffering as I have been, I am sure that 
I have things to say to the world to which it will listen. I intend to 
devote myself to the art of composition—an art, I am confident, for 
which I have a native gift.” 

Miss Mattie drew a long breath. 

“Oh, William, I am so glad. You always did express yourself with 
such elegance. You remember Miss Elizabeth Vogel used to remark 
upon it when you went to school to her. Oh, William, if you should 
become an author! ” 

William slightly turned his head and closed his eyes for a moment, 
as though communing with some inner voice. When he opened them 
he said, “I shall occupy one of the offices and pursue my literary occu- 
pations from nine till five, with an intermission for dinner and a slight 
rest. Of course, just at first, I may receive small recompense ; but your 
income, though humble, if frugally expended, will suffice for the two of 
us until I arrive at a comfortable competence. Of course we shall have 
to live carefully and not entertain.” 

“ Yes, dear William, certainly,” Miss Mattie rejoined, glowing with 
pride and excitement. “It will be such a privilege to do it. Oh, 
William dear, I am so glad!” And her pride and her confidence were 
so great that to give up her entertainments which, small though they 
were, had been one of the greatest joys of her life, seemed a paltry 
price to pay. 

So Miss Mattie entered upon the long path which she was to follow 
the rest of her life. For William’s literary productions met with an 
unhappy reception, or, more accurately speaking, with no reception at 
all, at the hands of an unappreciative public; and after two or three 
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attempts, he gave up trying to publish anything or even to write, and 
devoted himself to making notes for a Work which he was to produce 
in the distant future. Perhaps, after all, the pretext was not wholly 
- unserviceable. If it furnished an excuse for William’s idleness, it was 
the innocent pride of Miss Mattie’s life, and the meekest soul carries 
itself a little more erectly if it possesses some small pinnacle of triumph. 

“ Dear William,” she would say, folding her hands carefully over a 
mended place in her second-best gown—‘“ dear William is devoting 
himself to the notes for his Work. It is his method to make copious 
notes, and then revise them rigidly. He makes me quite anxious often, 
he devotes himself so arduously to his task.” What matter if meals 
were often slim, garments mended over and over, so long as one was 
assisting, though ever so humbly, in the production of a Work? 

At first, being unable longer to invite people to tea or entertain 
the Sewing Circle, Miss Mattie tried to refuse invitations, but nobody 
would consent to that, and, being too simple and sincere herself to doubt 
the sincerity of others, after a little she fell into the old ways, with 
the difference that she always carried some small gift to her hostess as a 
token of her appreciation for a hospitality she could not return. 
Nobody wanted to accept them, but nobody could hurt her by refusing, 
though we well knew that the three new-laid eggs, or glass of jelly, or 
bowl of custard, meant so much from her own scanty fare. Two 
luxuries only she allowed herself: once a year she invited the minister 
to tea, and “ our” jar—the earthenware one with the queer blue figures 
on it—was never known to be without its store of seed-cakes or cookies. 

It was fortunate that during those years Miss Mattie had the cinna- 
mon silk, for assuredly she never could have saved the money to buy a 
new gown. She wore that for six years just as it was, and then, the 
sleeves being hopelessly out of fashion, attempted to remodel it. But 
Miss Mattie’s gifts did not include happiness with the needle. The 
result was so pathetic that Lydia Holcomb worked for a whole winter 
and finally succeeded in getting an invitation to spend the day. 

“Tt will be such a pleasure, dear Lydia. I must confess that it is a 
sacrifice to forego seeing my friends as I should like to; I am really 
ashamed to speak of it when it is all I can do to assist Brother William 
in his great Work. He is entirely absorbed even at meal-times, and I 
endeavor not to disturb him. So I cannot often invite people, but you, 
being an old friend, will understand.” 

“ Oh, Ill be mum as a mouse,” Lydia returned cheerfully, conceding 
anything so that she gained her point. When, however, the real object 
of her visit was revealed, Miss Mattie’s distress was so great that, 
although she accomplished her end that time, Lydia sorrowfully con- 
fessed that she would not dare attempt it again. She was compelled to 
accept a piece of fruit-cake (kept, she knew, for Christmas and the 
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minister’s yearly tea-drinking) and only escaped one of the treasured 
Washington souvenirs by her protest that she did n’t know enough about 
Washington to be worthy of its possession. 

“But at least,” she declared, extracting what comfort she could 
from the affair—“ at least, I ’ve fixed Mattie Lovell up for three years.” 

It proved to be for many more than three years. And it was some- 
where about that time when Lydia’s “ fixing over” was six or seven 
years old, that people began to speak of “ poor Mattie Lovell.” It was 
foolish, of course, for with a Dream to companion her silent evenings, 
and all the town for her friends, and dear William to be proud of, Miss 
Mattie’s life was full and happy, since, curiously enough, it seems to 
matter little whether the object of one’s love and pride is worthy the 
tribute. Perhaps, after all, this may account for the spiritual value of 
many otherwise useless lives in this strange world of ours. So Miss 
Mattie was as poor as she could be, and absurdly contented, and when 
she was fifty something happened. 


IV. 

Ir was Alison Deering who thought of it. She had been married 
only three months, and was so radiantly happy that her joy brimmed 
over upon every one about her; and one day she had her inspiration. 
For a moment she stood fairly dazed at the brilliancy of it; then she 
snatched up the first thing handy—it happened to be one of her kitchen 
aprons—threw it over her head, and ran across the street to Mrs. 
McGruder’s. 

“T’ve the loveliest idea!” she exclaimed, her cheeks pink with 
excitement under the apron. “I could n’t wait a minute to tell you. 
I—there, I’ve got the button caught in my hair! Will you help me, 
please? Oh, never mind if it comes down! It’s about Miss Mattie 
Lovell. Why could n’t we send her to Washington—all of us—every- 
body who loves her? If she had ever married, we’d have given her 
wedding-presents, would n’t we? I never did think it fair that people 
who miss the—the real thing—should miss all the fun of getting 
married, too—the presents and the new house and everything. We can 
tell Miss Mattie it’s her jubilee present, and our jubilee because we ’ve 
had her for fifty years. Oh, don’t you think we can manage it?” 

“T think,” Mrs. McGruder answered warmly, “that that’s the 
happiest thought we ’ve had in Canterbury in twenty-five years, and the 
doctor and I will want to be the first subscribers. You may put us down 
for five dollars apiece.” 

“ Five dollars apiece?” Alison cried. “TI thought a dollar would be 


the most——” 
“ She will want clothes,” Mrs. McGruder reminded her, “ and many 


little extras, and spending money.” 
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Alison fairly danced about the room. “I believe I was n’t a bit 
more excited over my own wedding! ” she cried. 

The plan “took ” at once. Of course there were people who thought 
the idea foolish, and were conscientiously compelled to decline to con- 
tribute. “If we took up subscriptions for everybody who wanted to go 
somewhere,” they said, “we should soon be bankrupt. No doubt Miss 
Mattie is a very worthy person, and personally we should be pleased if 
we could help, but it is a matter of principle.” Doubtless this was all 
very sound, but, after all, a world governed entirely upon the soundest 
principles might lack something of charm. And nearly everybody was 
not only willing but eager to have a share in Miss Mattie’s party. For 
before very long the idea had developed into a full-fledged surprise 
party, with a glorious provisioning of cakes and jellies and creams and 
confections, to say nothing of cold meats and fresh biscuits and coffee. 
There would be so much left over, Mrs. McGruder assured Alison, that 
a dozen Williams could n’t dispose of it all, and Mattie would have to 
eat for a week to keep things from spoiling. 

“Oh, do you suppose she will?” Alison cried. “Miss Mattie has so 

“No,” Mrs. McGruder answered ; “ I don’t suppose she will. Mattie 
Lovell never yet used anything for herself. Yet it does n’t seem possible 
that even Mattie Lovell could give all the stuff away.” 

The night of the party came, a keen November night, with the world 
dark and still under the frosty stars. The guests, laden with their 
bundles, met at Dr. McGruder’s and walked down the frozen road 
together. They made so much noise, even though they stopped talking 
before they reached the house, that Alison was in a fever of fear lest 
they should be heard or discovered. But they were not, and Miss 
Mattie’s first glimpse of them was when she answered the knock at her 
side-door. Nobody remembered exactly what happened after that, only 
presently Alison found herself beckoned into a corner by Miss Mattie, 
whose cheeks were pink and whose eyes were shining with excitement. 

“ Do you think it would be proper for me to slip away for a moment, 
my dear?” she asked. “It seems so discourteous—this old gown and 
my black silk apron. William has already retired to put on his best 
coat. If you think I could escape observation for a moment——” 

“ Of course, Miss Mattie; I ’ll come and help you,” Alison said. She 
whispered a word to Mrs. McGruder and then followed Miss Mattie 
upstairs. Miss Mattie, radiant but agitated, was working with happy, 
blundering fingers. Alison helped her with her gown, tried to smooth 
her hair (but in that, it must be confessed, she was not very successful), 
and fastened on the cameo pin which was Miss Mattie’s one treasure. 

“ Her silk is beginning to give out under the sleeve,” she whispered 
to Mrs. McGruder when they both returned. “Oh, I am so glad!” 
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It was a wonderful evening. Everybody talked all at once, and then 
they played games, and after that (several of the ladies having taken 
possession of the kitchen) they were called out into the dining-room for 
the supper, and they had toasts and drank Miss Mattie’s health, and 
Miss Mattie tried to reply but broke down, so they gave three cheers for 
her instead, and then finally they all wound up with the Virginia reel. 
It was after they had all gone that Miss Mattie found a little package 
addressed to her lying upon the table. She opened it wonderingly. 
Inside was a purse with eighty dollars, “To send Miss Mattie Lovell, 
our best-loved representative, to Washington.” For a moment Miss 
Mattie sat staring at it incredulously. Then suddenly she put her 
happy, bewildered face down upon her arms. 
“ Oh, everybody ’s so good! ” she sobbed. 


V. 

ALIsoNn was right. Breakfast was scarcely over before Miss Mattie, 
flushed and eager, appeared at Mrs. McGruder’s door with nearly a 
whole loaf of cake, which was followed by a plate of lady-fingers at 
Alison’s. All day long she was trotting up and down the streets, 
beaming with delight, giving away her “party.” Nearly everywhere 
they asked her about Washington, and only then did the brightness 
shadow a little. It was so wonderfully good of them, she told everybody ; 
she did n’t think anybody ever did have such a beautiful thing happen 
before. As for Washington, she hadn’t quite decided when—no, 
perhaps not the first excursion. Dr. McGruder might go later, and it 
would be very pleasant to have him to consult about things, and, any 
way, it was so wonderful that she wanted to think about it all first. 
“ For you know, my dear, somehow I never felt that I really was going, 
not even the first time. It seemed too wonderful to be true.” 

“That ’s just where you’ve made your mistake,” Lydia Holcomb 
told her. “If people say things are too good to be true, life takes them 
at their word. You just want to take hold good and strong and hang on, 
to get things.” 

“ Yes, Lydia dear, I suppose you ’re right,” Miss Mattie replied. 

“ When are you going to get the stuff for your new gown?” Lydia 
asked inexorably. “I’m going to the city next Wednesday—you ’d 
better plan to go with me then.” 

“T believe I will,” Miss Mattie decided a little breathlessly. “It 
seems almost wicked to think of spending so much on myself when 
there are the heathen, but Dr. McGruder assured me—perhaps I should 
have asked Dr. Pemberton, Dr. McGruder being a physician and not a 
minister, but still he seemed very certain—yes, I really believe I will 
go with you Wednesday, Lydia, if you——” 

“The land’s sake!” Lydia interrupted, peering out the window, 
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“what ’s Tommy Crupp running that way for? He ain’t going to the 
doctor’s.” She flung the window wide and thrust out her head. 
“Tommy! Tommy Crupp!” she cried. “ You tell what’s the matter!” 

“ Boston ’s burning up!” he cried. 

“ Did she say Washington? ” Miss Mattie asked, turning quite white. 

“No, Boston. It’s terrible, is n’t it?—if it’s true. I suppose we ’ll 
know by night.” 

But long before night everybody knew, and for the next three days 
nothing else was thought of. Before the fire was out, Canterbury, like 
hundreds of other towns all over the country, was busy raising its fund 
for relief. There was little ready money in Canterbury, but everybody 
gave ungrudgingly, and not a soul mentioned Miss Mattie’s surprise 
party. Late in the afternoon of the day the subscription was being 
raised, Alison Deering, going to the parsonage, found Miss Mattie in the 
study with Dr. Pemberton. Miss Mattie’s bonnet was on one side and 
her thin hair straggled wildly, but her eyes were like an eager child’s. 

“Of course,” she was saying, “I do not consider it my gift—you 
understand that. I told William so this morning ”—her bright face 
shadowed for a moment—“ but I am happy to have had the privilege of 
bringing it. Alison dear, what a pleasure to meet you! I was going up 
to your house this afternoon, to carry a few jumbles. If it would n’t be 
too much trouble for you to stop on your way home—— Good-by, Dr. 
Pemberton—thank you so much.” 

As the door closed behind Miss Mattie, Alison’s young, rebellious 
eyes met the minister’s. Between them, on the table, lay a roll of bills. 

“Did she bring it all?” the girl asked. 

The old minister smiled. “ All,” he answered. 

“Oh!” the girl cried, with a half sob, “I can’t bear it! She has 
never had anything all her life, and now, when we thought she was going 
to once, to have this happen—it is n’t fair!” 

“ Alison,” the old man said, “if Miss Mattie had gone, what would 
she have had afterwards?” 

“She would have had the memory of one good time,” Alison 
answered, and, notwithstanding the reverence in which she had been 
brought up, there was almost defiance in her voice—she was so 
disappointed. 

“ And now,” the quiet voice went on, “she has her dream. They 
are both God’s gifts. What! are you and I to choose for her and say that 
one is good and the other is not? You are young, child; some day you 
will understand better.” 

There was silence in the study. Outside, a whitening pear-branch 
brushed one of the windows, and a child’s laugh sounded from the 
street. Alison lifted her head. 

“I—came to bring my contribution,” she said. 
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SOME GUIDES I HAVE 
KNOWN 


By Horatio C. Wood, M.D. 


down from the days when Great Britain was inhabited by 

savages living by the chase, or which perchance came with a 
Scotch strain in the blood, in early life I manifested a fondness for 
going into the wilderness, and my wanderings have extended from 
Mexico nearly to Hudson’s Bay. In this experience I have met various 
guides whose personalities have been sufficiently picturesque to be 
worthy of note. Most of them were “ mountain men,” the canoe guides 
usually being more commonplace. 

It was an Adirondack guide who first brought me to a sense of my 
own verdancy. While on a hunting trip in or about 1868, a buck came 
into Lake Raquette in such a way that in order to cut him off from 
shore we had to row a mile while he was swimming one-fourth the 
distance. I was in the stern, and, thinking in my conceit that I knew 
how to paddle, set to work, when “——— you, put up that paddle! We 
want to go fast,” from the guide, so ruffled my self-complacency that it © 
was n’t smoothed out till years afterward, when on a Maine lake I 
happened to be paddling in the guide’s place at the stern, and, landing 
at a much-used “ carry,” met a “ city dude,” who said to me, “ What do 
you fellows do for a living in the winter, when there is no guiding?” 
What a joy to be mistaken for a real, genuine woodsman! 

Peter, a Canadian guide whom I have often employed, is remark- 
able for the picturesqueness of his scanty English, which he has picked 
up about the wharves of Quebec. The English “h” is his in all its 
additions and elisions, while his only adverb of intensification is “like 
ell.” a woman is “ purty” or “ugly” “like ’ell”; winter is “cold 
like ’ell”; summer is “’ot like ’ell.” 

The French Canadian canoemen are remarkable for their musical 
aptitude. Once, when returning to camp from the far side of the lake, in 
the late gloaming, I heard them singing an old Canadian boat-song, the 
music of which is not in print. The blended voices grew louder and 
louder as the boat drew nearer, rising and falling in the half-barbarie 
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tune, wonderfully sweet in its mingling of the music of the late- 
medieval France with the voices of the forest of the north. 

Of the score or more of mountain guides I have employed in the 
past thirty years, the best hunter and tracker was Nels, a Dane. I 
hunted with Nels only two days, for I had assigned him as special guide 
to my daughter. We were riding along the rough, densely-thicketed 
sides of a mountain the first day, when suddenly Nels leaped from his 
horse and whispered, “ Deer!” We went on foot some distance, when 
he pointed to a dense thicket, saying, “There!” I looked and looked, 
at first in vain, but at last made out one point thicker than another and 
seemingly more grayish, and in the end had the good fortune to kill a 
yearling buck, yielding excellent meat. 

Again we rode on, always ascending, until we reached the tree-line, 
when we proceeded on foot. The forest did not end abruptly, but in 
long, cape-like points running up into the broken stone surface of the 
higher mountain. Out one of these points we walked; and whilst we 
were yet concealed in the trees there suddenly stalked out into the open 
from a point some one hundred and fifty yards off a magnificent black- 
tail buck! I shot at him, and, “ You’ve got him!” cried Nels, and 
started down the mountain on a full run—not following the trail at all, 
but taking the direction that he thought the deer had gone. After a 
mile or two of heart-breaking pace, Nels said, “See!” and, following 
the line of the pointing finger, I made out the dying buck in a little 
glade. Finding the first deer, which Nels had dressed and hung up, 
was very like looking for a needle in a haystack, but Nels did it, and 
there was feasting in the wigwam, for this was our first kill. 

' The second day we crossed a chain of mountains and were on the 
slope of the second range when we separated. Naturally I got lost, but 
not rattled. I thought I might possibly find my way over the mountains 
on the back track to camp, but was a little afraid to‘attempt it, as it 
was late in the day, and the woods were often dense, with precipices 
abounding. One thousand feet below me, through a meadow-like valley, 
ran a creek which I knew flowed into the larger stream we were 
encamped upon, and if I could get down to it, I could follow its course 
till I came to the camp. So down the mountain I started, over smooth 
granite rocks and through woody glades. All went merrily as a 
marriage-bell until we—.e., my horse and I—came to a fire-slash—huge 
trees which had been killed by fire and later blown down, piling one 
over another in inextricable entanglement, and lying some five feet 
above the ground. I led my sweating brute, dodging his hoofs as best I 
could when he leaped or clambered over the tree-trunks, and wondered 
how soon he would break a leg or I be disabled or killed by his hoofs or 
a fall. Very welcome was the voice of Nels, suddenly heard in a distant 
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“Holloa!” He had succeeded in tracking me, and we were soon 
journeying homeward. 

As an evidence of Nels’s remarkable sight, I may mention that once 
when he was hunting with my daughter and they stood on a mountain 
with a densely fir-covered valley below them, he suddenly pointed down 
and said, “ There’s an elk asleep under a tree down there. Let’s go 
after him.” Blackish-green tree-tops were all that Diana could see, but 
down they went. By the time they reached the place the elk was just 
rising, and in another moment a bullet from the young woman’s rifle 
stretched him in his dying throes. 

To me the most wonderful faculty of Nels was his capability of 
going anywhere he wanted to even in the darkest night, amidst rough, 
untrailed mountains, over many of which he had never before made his 
way. We were once in camp in a Wyoming basin, thirty miles from a 
human habitation. Above us were ridges and peaks which towered 
three thousand feet, and were the home of a band of mountain sheep. 
With my guide I went after these shy animals, riding upwards about 
two thousand feet, making a camp, and the next day climbing after the 
game on foot. At the time I was nearly sixty years old, healthy, strong; 
now I know that an elderly denizen of the city who attempts to kill 
sheep in a country where they are wild and wary from being hunted, is 
a fool. The work is about as hard as a man can attempt. We climbed 
the peak, with glasses spied out the sheep on a distant ridge, and made 
towards them, only to find, when we got within apparent shooting dis- 
tance, that they had moved away. I found later that the guide had 
been badly frightened for fear I would give out before he could get me 
down. The result of the hunt was that one mountain sheep was shot 
through the body at four hundred yards’ distance, but retained strength 
enough to get into an inaccessible place before my guide could reach 
him. I was sorry that my guide could not say to me as an Irish game- 
keeper said to a huntsman who was bitterly bewailing his own bad 
shooting: “ My lord, you do much better than Lord ——. You misses 
them so clane.” 

The distance between our upper and lower camps was about six 
miles, through a trackless mountain country, as rough as may be with 
precipices, torrents, deep gorges, and dense fir forests. In the thickest 
of one of these wildernesses we had set a bear-trap. A few days after 
my fruitless sheep-hunt, I said to my son, “ Take Nels and go up to 
the upper camp, but be sure to be back not later than next Sunday 
night. Bring the bear-trap back with you.” Saturday afternoon my 
son found himself hanging onto a precipice, with a sheep within rifle 
range. 

“We can get no closer,” said the guide. “ Fire.” 
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“How can I?” said the boy. “I have two sets of toes in two 
crevices, and two sets of fingers clinging to two stony points.” 

“You have got to do it,” was the answer. 

So, finally, one hand was loosened, the rifle cracked, and the animal 
rolled down the steep five hundred feet or so, killed by the bullet and 
the fall. 

By the time the two reached their camp it was nearly sunset, and 
Nels proposed going home that evening, saying that he could find his 
way despite the darkness. By the time supper was eaten, the light 
camp-equipage packed, and the start made, twilight was upon them. 
Soon it was so dark that in the forest it was impossible for the riders to 
see the heads of their horses, whilst in the open places my son could 
just make out the white horse the guide bestrode. After an hour or so 
the guide said, “ Your father told us to bring down the bear-trap.” 

“You can’t find it,” was the reply. “ You will be lucky if you find 
the camp.” 

“ Well,” answered Nels, “I am going to try to find the trap. It is, 
I believe, not far off.” 

So they went into the woods, and by-and-by ferocious growls, a 
smashing of bushes, and the wild plunging of the horses told them that 
the trap had been found before they reached the place. 

“There is a bear in that trap, and he has not been there an hour,” 
said Nels. “If it is a grizzly cub, and the mother is near by, we are in a 
nice scrape. I cannot locate the beast, but it is not a hundred yards 
away.” 

His head down on the horse’s neck, holding fast by mane and saddle 
as best he could, the boy said, “'The beast is to the right, and J am 
going to the left.” 

“ All right, I ’ll go too,” came from the guide, and in a few minutes 
no sound was to be heard. 

“Let us make a fire and wait here until the moon rises; then we 
can go back and kill the bear,” said Nels. 

“ No,” was the emphatic reply ; “I have no use for hunting grizzlies 
by moonlight. I want to go to my mother.” 

So on they went, reaching camp at one or two a.m. The next 
morning I went with a guide, found, after some tracking, an old cinna- 
mon bear caught by the trap, and shot the beast, comforting myself for 
thus desecrating the Sabbath by the thought that the shooting was an 
act of mercy. 

Monday morning we broke camp for home, and had that day 
another sample of Nels’s sense of locality. It was proposed that he 
should take my daughter hunting, and meet us at a place some twenty 
miles away, on the road running down the valley of the Green River. 
About seven A.M. they left, crossed a range of mountains, failed to find 
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elk, went over another range, and found the next valley filled with a herd 
of cattle just driven in for summer grazing. Then in the growing dark- 
ness they started over a third range, arriving about 10.30 p.m. on the 
main road, two hundred yards or so from our camp. Nels had forgotten 
to take any lunch, so they had had but one meal in twenty-four hours, 
and had been in the saddle about thirteen, with only a rest of half an 
hour at noon. The girl staggered when she first dismounted, but was 
all right after she had had supper, and awoke from a sound night’s 
sleep fresh as need be. So much for physical education. 

The only guide I ever knew equal to Nels in his sense of locality 
was July Jesus, a Seminole Indian scout who was with us one August 
in a United States exploring expedition through the Mexico-American 
desert in the extreme south of Middle Texas. I have called him an 
Indian, because such he was officially, but, in fact, the Seminoles have 
so intermarried with their negro slaves that July Jesus looked and 
talked like a full-blooded negro. The expedition was following the 
valley of the Tornellias Creek, down to the great bend of the Rio 
Grande. At one place the creek cut through a jet-black limestone or 
marble cliff, making a small cafion, not over three yards wide, with 
brightly polished sides. The bed of the creek was so dry that we rode 
some miles before we could find pools of water sufficient to slake the 
thirst of the beasts we were riding. This was about four P.M.; at seven 
p.M. the creek was a raging torrent, one hundred feet or more wide, as 
the result of a cloud-burst, which while it lasted flattened our army 
mules to the ground as though they had been stalks of corn. The heat 
was frightful, 110° F. at midnight. If during the day we shot a flying 
blackbird, by the time it reached the ground its feathers were all singed 
off and it was broiled ready for eating! LExaggeration aside, it really 
was so hot we could not touch a gun-barrel or pick up a stone with bare 
hands, and the coffee in our canteens, made at daybreak, at noon was as 
hot as we could drink it. 

For some reason, our commandant felt impelled to leave the open 
valley and climb the steep Chesos (Jesus) Mountains. At twelve p.m. 
we found that in some manner—possibly through the malice of an 
angry soldier or teamster—the plugs of our water-casks had been drawn, 
so that we had just enough water left to make a cup of coffee in the 
morning for each officer, the men going without. We were so deep in 
the mountains it was very difficult to get the pack train out. There was 
little reason for going back, because we knew that by the time we could 
make the Tornellias Creek the water would have drained through the 
small cafion that had acted as a dam, and have left its bed dry or nearly 
so. We could not reach the Rio Grande, south of us, because of 
impassable precipices. Finally, it was decided to let July Jesus decide 
on the direction in which we should proceed, although he had never 
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been in the country before. July struck due north, directly away from 
the river. We had a fearful march in the heat; the country was so 
rough that we had to walk and drag our horses after us, but after eight 
hours we came to the river where it enters the Great Cafion of the Rio 
Grande. Orders had been given not to allow the animals to drink too 
deeply, but the pack-mules were no more to be restrained than a cyclone, 
and in a moment were up to their bellies in the water. 

As soon as we had satisfied ourselves with fried bacon and hard- 
tack, I sent for July Jesus and asked him how he knew which way to go 
to get to the Rio Grande. The only answer was, “ Lawd, doctah, I had 
to go to de ribber! I had no wahter. I had to go to de ribber.” 

One year I had good guides engaged for a trip into the Jackson’s 
Hole country, but from a concatenation of circumstances, chief among 
which was a New York multi-millionaire who bought up every bribable 
guide, our party was stranded at the Mammoth Springs, Yellowstone 
Park, with no prospect of getting an outfit, when a man named Phillips 
came forward and said he was a good hunter, could get two men, and so 
on. As it turned out, Phillips’s actions were often unseemly, and his 
language, while sometimes picturesque, was more often disgusting even 
to those hardened to the loose talk of the American frontiersman. He 
was so poor, his outfit consisted of borrowed or hired odds and ends. 
Indeed, later, speaking of his own financial condition, he said he “ was 
too poor to buy a lunch for a humming-bird.” He was no hunter, and 
we should have had five weeks of “salt grub” had not my son and 
myself been fortunate enough to kill a fine bull elk and a buck antelope. 

One anecdote about Phillips will suffice. On our way home, near the 
Yellowstone Park Hotel, the bears, which are a perpetual nuisance to 
campers there, got among our horses at night and scattered them to the 
four quarters of the globe. The next day Phillips was in the saddle 
from shortly after daylight until about four o’clock in the afternoon, 
and, with the aid of one other man, had collected fifteen out of eighteen 
horses. He knew that I must go on and would make a night march to 
get forward, so that his three horses would have to be left. He was in 
a furious temper, and made use of many profane expressions. After a 
time Jack Tansy, our “horse wrangler,” interrupted the blasphemous 
torrent by saying, “ Phillips, do you know what God will do with you? ” 

“No, what?” 

“ Why, he will put hobbles on you and turn you loose in hell.” 

Phillips collapsed, whilst Tansy did as he always did when Phillips 
had worked him up to the fighting point—wrapped himself up in a 
big tarpaulin until it was not easy to perceive that there was a man in 
the heap and lay perfectly still for from one to three hours, until his 
rage had subsided, when he would come forth laughing and apparently 
as happy as a darky-boy in the July sunshine, with a cold watermelon 
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out of the spring where in the early morning twilight he had put it 
fresh from the farmer’s patch. 

Jack Tansy was himself one of the most remarkable men I have ever 
met. The son of a poor Methodist clergyman in Ohio, he had managed 
to educate himself until he won in a competition offered by the Con- 
gressman of his district a cadetship at West Point. When he appeared 
before the army doctors for physical examination, however, he was 
rejected. As I saw him, he was one of the handsomest of men when 
stripped, small but beautifully proportioned. Broken-hearted by his 
failure, Jack had run away to the frontier. In time he became a noted 
packer, and after one of the most trying of the Indian campaigns in 
the Northwest, he was commended by the general in command as being 
the only man who had succeeded in taking his train through the hard- 
ships of the summer. 

Jack had served several years with the United States Geological 
Survey, and had picked up the botanical names of most of the ordinary 
flowers and trees of the country. So I dubbed him Tanacetum vulgare 
instead of Jack Tansy. 

“ Tanacetum is all right,” he said, “ but I don’t like vulgare.” 

“ But vulgare is the only species that grows in America,” I replied. 

“Then I’ve got to knuckle under,” said Jack; and Tanacetum 
vulgare he remained. 

Jack was the only guide I ever corresponded with after pay-day. 
From the last letter I received from him, some years since, I learned he 
was in the Klondike and was making his “ pile.” 


OUT IN THE FIR-BLUE HILLS 


BY MARY BYERLEY 


Heareth the lullaby croon of the Earth-Mother rocking her 
children ; 
Seeketh, in evening shade, the fragrant breath of her bosom ; 


QO UT in the fir-blue hills, my heart, in the autumn weather, 


Feeleth the placid repose of her being in ripples of motion 
That, urged by her voice into waves of quiescent rejoicing, 
Go pulsing the shores of the ego in rhythms of magical splendor. 


Out from those blue-rimmed hills my heart return not, lest knowing 
Once more the old discontent, thou hear not the Earth-Mother crooning, 
Crooning of love ever faithful, of joy on the Hill-rim dreaming. 
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WAYS OF THE HOUR 


A DEPARTMENT OF CURRENT COMMENT AND 
CRITICISM—SANE, STIMULATING, OPTIMISTIC 


A PLEA FOR AN AMERICAN PEERAGE | 
[Pm who keep tab on worldly matters tell us that within the 


past generation upward of four hundred American girls have 
married more or less decorated Europeans, and that the sum 
total already paid for titles is close to the four-hundred-million mark. 

Truly, this is bad management on our part. We have allowed our 
independence and our imperial scorn of rank and heraldry to cheat us 
most ingloriously. 

If our American beauties must have titles, to complete their native 
queenliness and crown their fortunes, would it not be blending good 
sense with gallantry to ourselves supply the needed tinsel? Indeed, 
ought we not to be ashamed—big, brawny, handsome specimens that 
we are—to stand by in passive onlooking and see some of the fairest 
of our daughters compelled to purchase coronets with such funny little 
valentines attached to them? 

Before God or a bear, a duke has no points of superiority above a 
lumber-jack. “ Your lordship” rises no nearer to heaven than “ Mike, 
old boy.” It is so writ in the gospel of democracy; and there lives 
to-day no sound-chested, healthy fellow on this side the Atlantic who 
would swap his title of American “ Mr.” for any string of princely 
names and decorations. “Mr.” stands for Master. 

If, therefore, a badge of nobility is a thing so empty, there would 
seem to be no more reason why we should be so skittish about it than 


there is for a horse to stand on its hind legs in the presence of a paper 
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bag. Would any one of us be any less a sovereign if Willie Sniffle- 
Jones of Newport were dubbed a baron? It is not likely. And when 
we consider what this innocent ennoblement would mean from the 
viewpoint of good statesmanship we shall be astonished that we have 
so long tolerated in our imperious Constitution the fear-inspired clause 
forbidding the granting of titles. For, besides making Willie happy 
and in no wise hurting anybody, we should thus be enabled to juggle 
him from a social liability to a very appreciable asset. 

As Lord Sniffle-Jones, with a plenitude of good nature and rich 
relations, and with a pedigree which through the aid of an expert 
genealogist could be worried back through the Mayflower to William 
the Conqueror, he would prove irresistible bait for some golden dower 
which would otherwise have taken wings beyond the sea. For it may 
be at once assumed that our daughters of the rich, in their bargain- 
hunts for crests and embroidered names, would instinctively prefer 
such as were tagged with a familiar species of husband. 

An American nobleman, however apish his love of pomp, could 
generally be reckoned upon to be chivalrous and clean-blooded and 
labelled with a name that would at least sound like it looks and not 
appear to have been coined in a fit; a man who, besides the coveted 
scutcheon, could give in return something more than a rheumatic old 
castle and a mouldy lineage of soft-headed drones, and who, further- 
more, through training and heritage, whatever be his vices or short- 
comings, would never forget—what the foreign nobleman has not yet 
learned—that his American wife is his social peer and not a mere 
woman thrown into the bargain with the purchase price of a title. 

And thus, with a duke here and a marquis there, and a becoming 
number of earls and barons sprinkled about among the right sort of 
eligibles, we could supply the market with a peerage that would for 
all time shut out foreign competition and enable us to retain to our 
own immense profit the lovely women and the no less lovely gold that 
are now going from us at an ever increasing rate. 

Ciirrorp Howarp 


WE AND THE WEATHER 


HAT a great misfortune this is, the habit of considering 
the weather!—of thinking that we must consider the 


weather. It is largely due, is it not, to clothes? No 
mention is made of rain in the Garden of Eden; but we must not, 
therefore, contend that rain was disagreeable and omitted; we must 
recollect that Adam and Eve did not need to consider rain; further- 
more, in blessed ignorance, they did not know that it was anything to 
be considered. 
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To mind the rain no more than the May sunshine, but to plunge 
into it and let the drops pelt as they will; to accept snow without a 
thought of discomfort, but, rather, to enjoy the thronging presence of 
it; to pursue one’s daily stint regardless of whether the sky be dun or 
blue,—this is a state which we, especially of the cities, long, long have 
lost. 

We regain it, some of us, in the wilderness camp, where we hunt, 
or fish, if the day be dark or if the day be bright. And where we find 
that the dash of the soft rain on one’s face is not death, after all; that 
wetness and dryness are merely relative terms. 

All the centuries of fussing and fuming with the weather have not 
affected the weather one particle; it still rains, and snows, and sleets, 
and blows, just as dictated by circumstances. Therefore what’s the 
use? Are your puny diatribes, or mine, of any greater potency 
than those of others gone before? Evidently not; accordingly, try 
the plan of being friendly with the weather—of agreeing with it 
instead of fighting it—and, *pon my word, presently it will be 


agreeing with you. 
Epwin L. Saprn 


THE BENEFICENT SCRAP-BASKET 


O long has the editorial scrap-basket been looked upon as the foe 

S to literary progress, that it is difficult to convince the casual 

observer that it should be classed with the benefactors of 
mankind. 

It is high time that it was paid something of the homage that is its 
due, both by the reading public and by those literary craftsmen who 
are beneficiaries by its eliminating quality. 

The mission of the scrap-basket is that of the preserver of literary 
standards, yet we unreasonably persist in classing it with the destroyers, 
as if all progress did not mean merely the survival of the fittest. It is 
quite customary to regard it as a foe to the finest literary effort—a cruel 
dragon with open jaws, forever seeking for whom, or what, it may 
devour. Especially is the spleen of the disappointed literary aspirant 
directed towards this editorial accessory. According to his indignant 
protest, the waste-basket stands ready to consume all that is new, orig- 
inal, unique; it swallows ruthlessly, and so nips in the bud, the promis- 
ing productions of those “ inglorious Miltons ” who are not “ mute.” 

If there is any tragedy connected with the mission of the scrap- 
basket, it is its failure to consume much that is rightfully its own. That 
such is the case is feelingly deplored by a contemporary lecturer in a 
recent discourse on “The Development of the Newspaper” ; “ but,” he 
remarks regretfully, “it is n’t possible, with all care, to get everything 
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into the waste-basket that belongs there.” He goes on to protest that 
few give the waste-basket the credit it deserves, especially in the matter 
of keeping up literary standards and protecting a helpless reading 
public. 

The beneficent scrap-basket! It tells no tales, but buries in tranquil 
oblivion at least a portion of the great mass of literary misdoings. It 
clears the air of literary sayings that had been better left unsaid. It 
dispels the illusions of the misguided ones who have blindly mistaken 
their vocation, and bids them seek another road to fame or fortune. It 
brushes aside blunders, and withholds mischievous suggestions. It is a 
literary guide, philosopher, and friend, and if at times it makes trifling 
mistakes, it yet persistently keeps full in view worthy ideals. It stub- 
bornly rejects that which it deems of any special value, and gives the 
yearning aspirant the benefit of many doubts. It snatches eagerly at 
misdirected effort, and prevents sorry muddling of complicated affairs. 
It quashes scandal and blots out much vulgarity. It punishes misdeeds 
in letters and wipes out anomalies in literature. How many precious 
reputations it saves by the art of elimination, and how much Pleasure it 
confers by cancellation ! 

Salvation in the world of letters comes ever by selection, and were 
there no literary scrap-baskets, how could the world of letters hope to 
be saved. 


TICKNOR. 


+ 
TO SHAKESPEARE’S MOTHER 


BY GEORGE HERBERT CLARKE 


TD he, madonna, on thy bosom turning, 
Look in thy woman-eyes and see soft fires 
Glowing and melting, passioning and yearning, 
Lit with the mother-light of far desires? 
Oh, did he fix his still regard upon them, 
Learning their meanings manifold and strange, 
Climbing with wonder up to count and con them 
Ere they should vanish and the moment change? 


The visions that thy soul revealed him then, 
Though thou hast died, madonna, may never die: 
They dwell eternal in pure Imogen, 
Cordelia’s truth and Desdemona’s sigh, 
Rosalind’s Arden, Miranda’s island wave, 
Girlish Ophelia’s love, and Juliet’s grave. 


AND 


N 


ANOTHER CANDIDATE IN THE FIELD 

It was the season of the Presidential election, and an early fall 
of snow had brought a chill to the spine of the man who had bet 
a new overcoat on the Republican victory and was afraid to buy 
himself one for fear he might win another. In an out-of-the-way 
corner of one of our large cities, a forlorn widow who had invested 
too heavily in automobiles during the boom times was now victimized 
by the reaction. With the last half-pint of gasoline she baked 
a poverty-stricken and sorrowful pie, and after dusting it surrep- 
titiously with talcum powder to make it palatable, she fed it to her 
eleven starving children, a staunch adherent to the anti-race-suicide 
ticket to the last. 

The eldest son in the widow’s family was a bright lad of eight 
summers, to say nothing of twenty-four other seasons. Being a 
youth of great judgment and sound discretion, he hailed the un- 
timely fall of snow with delight. Perhaps by sweeping the snow 
off the sidewalks of the rich he might earn an honest penny or at 
least a dishonest nickel or a tainted dime. 

Joyfully he set forth, equipped with broom and shovel. He 
approached the first brick mansion, and when the householder came 
to the door in answer to his ring he adopted a piteous wail and 
said: 

* I *ll sweep de snow off your sidewalk for a nickel, mister. Me 
fadder ’s dead, and me mudder ain’t got no one to help keep de 
kids but me.” 

The man, thus appealed to, debated inwardly. “The chances 
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are,” said he to himself, “ that this youth is deceiving me. More 
than likely he just wants money for cigarettes or drink.” So he 
shook his head, and the youth went his way. 

A similar reception awaited him everywhere he went. After 
he had vainly sought employment at nearly every brick mansion in 
town, he returned home weary and discouraged and with but a 
single nickel in his pocket. 

That night as he sat before the cheerful warmth of the family 
candle, reading a well-thumbed copy of Herbert Spencer, an in- 
spiration came to him. He saw at last why his life had been a 
failure. It was hopeless to try to interest any one in the suffer- 
ings of one poor, friendless family. People are too broad in their 
sympathies to give any attention to detailed misfortune. He had 
not aimed high enough. He must direct his labors to a larger 
field if he desired the public to help him. 

The sudden cold spell continued and there was another fall of 
snow that night. The next morning our hero, bravely shouldering 
his broom and shovel, again started on his rounds. 

At the first brick mansion, when the old man came to the door, 
he found the youth nonchalantly leaning upon his broom, with 
one leg akimbo, the bare toe thereof stuck into the porch floor for 
moral support, and in his mouth a large black cigar, purchased 
with his previous day’s earnings. 

** Howdy,” said the lad indifferently. ‘ Want your sidewalk 
cleaned by a future President of the United States? ” 

The old man regarded his diminutive visitor with all the serious- 
ness due to such a magnificent proposal. ‘ People seem to patron- 
ize this young man,” he said to himself, sniffing the fragrant smoke 
of the black cigar. ‘ He looks prosperous.” Then a terrible sus- 
picion crossed his mind. He was a staunch old line party man. 

“ What ticket are you running on?” he asked sharply. 

“ Republican,” the youth answered promptly. 

* But you don’t mean to say that we are going to have to pay 
fifty thousand a year to have our sidewalks swept.” 

“ Fifteen cents a job until after I’m elected.” 

* All right, go ahead,” said the old man, laughing. 

In the course of that day, without going out of the immediate 
vicinity, the youth “cleaned up” about a dollar and a half and 
incidentally a number of sidewalks. In fact, he obtained a job from 
every man in that street except one, and he was a Democrat—and 


you never can tell how a Democrat will vote any way. 
E. C. Retsivf 
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Onze Woman Vorep 

“ Some years ago,” said an up-state politician, “ the Democrats 
of Rochester, anxious to draw out their full strength in a certain 
election, sent notice to ‘ S. B. Anthony, Street,’ marked ‘ Demo- 
crat ’ in the poll-book, just before the last day of registration, that 
‘unless you register you cannot vote.’ 

“It wasn’t long before the committee got the following reply 
to their summons: 


“In response to your notice of this kind in 1885, I did register 
and later voted. For this I was arrested, fined one hundred and fifty 
dollars, and sent to jail. You will, therefore, excuse me if I decline 
to repeat this experience. “Susan B. AntTHony.” 


a Elgin Burroughs 


“ AND OTHERS ” 
By Frederick Moxon 
I come of a family large,— 
Had lots of big sisters and brothers. 
When asked of his tribe, in a casual way 
My parent would name a full dozen, then say, 
* And others.” 
And I was among the and others. 


A sweetheart I had in my youth: 
Her euphonious name was May Suthers. 

When boasting of beaux to her school-mate she said, 
“ There ’s Willie and Harry and Walter and Ned,— 
And others.” 

Of course J was one of and others. 


To college receptions I go 
With other proud fathers and mothers: 

Next morning the paper prints rank upon rank 
Of patrons, including my wife, Mrs. Blank,— 
* And others.” 

I am somewhere among the and others. 


I hoped to have won by the pen 
A place with the title-page authors ; 
But skimming the Contents in search of my name, 
I read at the foot of this ladder of fame, 
“ And others.” 
I am classed with the well-known and others! 
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Knew Wuen He Was Happy 

The soul of an editor who had died of starvation was being 
conducted to the Elysian fields. As they passed the portals of the 
infernal regions, he asked his guide if he might not go in and look 
around. The guide consented, but warned him to stay but a few 
minutes, as he could not wait long. 

A long time passed, and the editor had not returned; so the 
guiding angel went in search of him. He found him before a cage 
in which a number of doomed wretches were being toasted on red- 
hot griddles. Over the cage was the sign “ Delinquent Subscribers.” 

“Come,” said the guide; “ we must be going.” 

“Don’t wait for me,” replied the editor. “I’m not coming. 
This is Heaven enough for me!” BE. A. H. 


Tue Tasies Turnep 

The amenities of political campaigning are amusingly illus- 
trated by a story told by a Southern Congressman. 

It appears that during the course of a stump speech delivered 
some years ago by John Sharp Williams in Mississippi he was 
interrupted by a sudden yell from a man in the audience: 

“IT have been robbed by pickpockets!” 

“I did not know that there were any Republicans present,” 
promptly suggested Mr. Williams, in order to get a laugh. 

*“* Oh, there ain’t, there ain’t!” roared the unhappy man. “ I’m 
the only one!” Howard Morse 

Proor Positive 

At Thanksgiving time, when the dainties were being cooked, 
Walter’s mother returned to the kitchen after a brief absence. 

“Some of you boys have been eating my raisins,” she com- 
mented. “I see the seeds on the floor.” 

“ Well, it was n’t me,” denied Walter, “ for I was careful to 
swallow all my seeds.” Justin Tyme 

Tue Cotor Live AGain 

That the criterion of beauty is very dissimilar among different 
races is not often more strikingly exemplified than in the following 
anecdote of a Virginia negro. At his request, the “ young 
master’s ” baby son had been fetched out for Tim’s inspection. He 
looked earnestly for some moments, then electrified the bystanders 
with this qualified praise: “’Fo’ Gawd! Marse Garrett, dat ’s de 
pretties’ white chile I ever is seed!” C. Dennis Blakeman 
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THE FLAT-DWELLER’S THANKSGIVING 
By Minna Irving 
I’m thankful for the sturdy health 
That gives me appetite 
To view my piece of pumpkin pie 
With unconcealed delight ; 
I’m thankful that my little flat 
Is cozy, trim, and neat, 
And thankful that the janitor 
Has let us have some heat. 


I’m thankful that the man has moved 
Who lived across the hall— 

He used to play the violin 
From dawn till cvenfall, 

And often half the weary night, 
Till sleep my pillow fied, 

And I was wild to rise and break 
That fiddle on his head. 


I’m thankful that my relatives 
All live in Iowa, 
New Mexico, or Idaho, 
Too far to come and stay; 
I’m thankful that the rent is paid, 
Election day is past, 
And that my heavy overcoat 
This season yet will last. 


I’m thankful that we have n’t got 
To seek apartments new, 

Because the city wants to put 
Another tunnel through, 

And thankful when financial skies 
Are lowering gray and murky, 


The recent panic left me cash 
Enough to buy a turkey. 


Knocx ror Knock 
“ This coffee is n’t settled,” said Mr. Boarder. 
“ Neither is your board-bill,” replied the landlady. 
R. Rochester 
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An Task 

Mrs. Arnold had been calling on her friend, Mrs. Black, and, 
upon leaving, asked, “‘ Why do you never come to see me?” Mrs. 
Black replied: ‘I would so much like to, but some way I don’t 
get time to go anywhere now. It takes me all the time to fix 
over my sleeves.” L. W. R. 

Tue Buive anp THE Crimson 

Margaret: “ Are you for Yale or Harvard? ” 

Katharine: “ I don’t care which. I’m color-blind.” 

J. M. Hendrickson 
Faticuine 

“You look tired, Johnny. What’s the matter—social duties 
too much for you?” said a gentleman in a Cincinnati elevator the 
other day, jocosely. 

“ Yes, sir,” replied the elevator boy, opening the door at the 
ninth floor to let out Mr. Taft, “I’ve been getting up a large 
party.” Edwin Tarrisse 

Nor Open to Everyzopy 

“ A most peculiar effect was produced by an announcement in 
the advertisements of a county fair to be held in my State,” says 
Congressman Champ Clark. “Among other things, the an- 
nouncement said that ‘ attractive features of this great Fair will 
be highly amusing donkey-races and pig-races.? Then, to the 
amazement of the judicious, this note was added: ‘ Competition 


in these two contests will be open to citizens of the county only ”!” 


Fenimore Martin 


Tue Orternat Packace Arter Ati 

There is a darky in Philadelphia who is convinced that the 
whole is not always equal to the sum of all its parts. This darky, 
who is the recipient of the discarded clothing of several business 
men for whom he has worked, was one day seen to observe himself 
carefully in a mirror and heard to deliver himself of the following 
remarks : 

“ Here I is, wearin’ de shoes of a banker; de pants of a railway 
president ; de coat an’ vest of a member of de chamber of commerce, 
an’ a state senator’s hat; an’ in spite’r all dat, I looks like a tramp!” 


EB. T. 
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ALL ROADS LEAD 


ears Soap 


OF ALL SCENTED SOAPS PEARS’ OTTO OF ROSEIS THE BEST. 
All rights secured.” 


In writing to advertisers, kindly mention Lippincort’s. 
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Too SuccEstIvE 

Wimbleton: “ Hello, Simpélton! How did you enjoy your visit 
to the insane asylum the other day?” 

Simpelton: “ Oh, so, so. It was all right enough, I guess.” 

Wimbleton: “ Well, you don’t talk as though you were much 
impressed with it. Did you give the superintendent my note of 
introduction? ” 

Simpelton: “ Yes, I gave it to him.” 

Wimbleton: “ Well, what did he say?” 

Simpelton: “ Oh, he just looked at me and said, ‘ Make yourself 
at home.’ ” H. 


Our Misstnc Limerick Contest 

Not to be outdone by our enterprising contemporaries who are 
carrying on so-called Limerick Contests in which readers have a 
chance to win four dollars a week by supplying missing lines, we 
are this week plunging into the maelstrom, and are starting a 
contest in which the whole Limerick, not a paltry line, is missing. 
Here it is: 


To any reader supplying us before Tuesday next with the 
identical lines of the Missing Limerick, we will give two automobiles, 
a six months’ trip to Alaska, ten tons of furnace coal, and a com- 
plete set of the works of Henry James in Esperanto. 

John Kendrick Bangs 
wt 
Gertine a SuBsTITUTE 

“Never get out of trouble by bringing it on some one else.” 
remarked a man on the train the other day. “I remember,” he 
continued, “ when I was a small boy, I was one day going along 
the road when I came upon a man holding a ram by the horns. As 
I came up he said, ‘ Here, sonny, hold this ram till I climb over the 
fence and unlock the gate.’ I took hold of the ram, and he went 
over the fence. When safely over he said, ‘ Thanks. I’ve been 
holding him for an hour. I hope you get rid of him as easily as 
I did.’ ” L, A. Wentworth 
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Before the fires are lighted, when the evenings are chilly e 
and damp, the room in which you sit should be warm 
and dry for your health’s sake as well as comfort. \ 


PERFECTION Oil Heater 


(Equipped with Smokeless device) 


is just the thing for this time of year. Toucha 
match to the wick—turn it up as. far as it will go. 
You can’t turn it too high, the Smokeless Device 
prevents. Heats a large room in a few minutes 
and can be carried easily from onc room to another. 
Handsomely finished in Nickel or Japan. Burns 9 
hours with one filling. Every heater warranted. 


is the best lamp for all- 

The Ray O Lamp round household pur- 

poses. Gives a clear, steady light. 

Made of brass throughout and nickel plated. Equipped with the 

latest improved central draft burner. Handsome—simple—sat- 
isfactory. Every lamp guaranteed. 

If you cannot get heater and lamp at your dealer’s, write to 

our nearest agency. 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 
(Incorporated) 


Fall Nights 
=) 


In writing to advertisers kiudly mention Lippincorr’s. 
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A GRIPPE SYMPOSIUM 
By Blanche Goodman 


The melancholy days have come, 
The saddest of the year, 

When explanations for my cold 
My loved ones volunteer. 


With fiendish joy they stand around 
And gleefully recite 

The causes that contributed 
To bring me to this plight. 


“You caught it going out at night 
Without an overcoat.” 

“ You caught it by neglecting 
To protect your chest and throat.” 


“You caught it at the opera.” 
(Though how is not quite plain.) 
“You caught it by forgetting 


To wear rubbers in the rain.” 


“ You caught it * But what boots it 
That they tell me when or how? 
The thing they seem to overlook 
Is that I have it now! 


Ir Haprenep Cuurcu 

A Southern clergyman tells the following amusing story: 

After the morning sermon one Sunday he had read the notices 
for the week, and then announced the closing hymn—Number so- 
and-so. At that moment one of the deacons came down the aisle, 
and the minister paused to hear what he had to say, which was 
that the pastor had forgotten to give notice of a meeting of the 
ladies of the congregation. 

Accordingly the divine gave the notice, apologized to the 
congregation for his forgetfulness, and then again announced the 
number of the hymn, and proceeded to read it. His feelings and 
those of the congregation may be imagined when he began: 


“* Lord, what a thoughtless wretch was I!’ ” 
Edwin Tarrisse 
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BORATED TALCUM 


TOILET POWDER 


“Baby’s Best Friend” 
and Mamma’s greatest comfort. Mennen’s relieves and prevents Chapped Hands, Chafing, 
and all skin troubles of winter. 
For your protection the genuine is put up in non-refillable boxes—the ‘‘Box that Lox,”’ 
with Mennen’s face on top. Guaranteed under the Food and Drugs Act, June 30, 1906. Serial 
No. 1542. Sold everywhere or by mail, 25 cents. Sample free. 


Try Mennen’s Violet (Borated) Talcum Toilet Powder—It 
has the scent of Fresh-cut Parma Violets. Sample /ree. 


GERHARD MENNEN CO., Newark, N. J. 


Mennen’s Sen Yang Toilet Powder, Oriental odor )} No Samples. 
Mennen’s Borated Skin Soap (blue wrapper) J Sold only at Stores. 
Specially prepared for the nursery. 
Sent Free, for 2-cent stamp to pay postage, one set Mennen’s Bridge Whist Tallies, enough for six tables. 


In writing to advertisers, kindly mention LipPiNcoTT’s, 
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Easity Expiainep 

There was an expectant line of prospective theatregoers at the 
box-office window, and the treasurer, despite his usual genial dis- 
position, was becoming a bit grumpy; his replies were short and 
terse. This was not lost on a youngster who stood awaiting his 
turn. 

“ What is it, boy?” the ticket dispenser asked shortly. 

“Gimme a good seat,” was the rejoinder. 

“In what location? Talk fast.” 

“I want the dog seat,” the kid answered. 

“ Look here, I have n’t time to fool. Where do you want te 
sit? ” 

“TI told you in the dog seat—d-h-o-g—dog seat. Ain’t that 
plain enough?” 

“ Well, where is the d-h-o-g seat, then? ” 

“ Gee, chappie, get wise. K-9!” 


And then the treasurer smiled. 
W. Dayton Wegefarth 


THE AUTO’S RECORD 
By G. T. E. 


Of course it’s not a gossip, but 
No gossip in the town 

Is better than Brown’s auto is 
At running people down. 


Brivcet’s Bon Mor 
Mistress (to new servant): “ Why, Bridget, this is the third 
time I’ve had to tell you about the finger-bowls. Did n’t the lady 
you last worked for have them on the table? ” 
Bridget: “No, mum; her friends always washed their hands 


before they came.” 
R. Rochester 


A Great DirrereNce 

“ Margaret, it was very naughty of you to make such a fuss. 
You said if I’d buy you that new dollie you ’d go to the dentist’s 
without a murmur.” 


“T did n’t murmur, muvver. I screamed.” 
J. M. Hendrickson 
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_ PROVIDENCE, RHODE ISLAND. 


The il! above are actual size. selections The quality Is 
guaranteed to be as represented. We heed sour! money if for any reason you are not satisfied our goods. 


WE SAVE YOU MON EY. m 
r t owest: Because we ‘or cash, and we buy for cash—it’s an 
tor in Our pet ng: o Bccauee we suffer no losses from unpaid accounts: Because we sell you “ 
from workshop ’’ —we eliminate the profits of the Jobber and the retailer; Because you pay 
the cost of manufacturing plus one modest pro’ 
You should buy ay Of us. Because we offer a selection larger ¢ than that of 
the metropolitan stor his gives the out-of-town buyer an equal 
advantage with those “iving in the largest cities. You should 
buy of us: Because we take all the risk, we guarantee safe 
delivery and we guarantee to please you or to return your 
money; Because our “er -back plan is a guarantee that 
you must be satisfied; Because thirteen years of unques- 
Uoned Integrity is the best possibie guarantee of honest 
tria e want an opportunity 
to quality of our Just us 
in stamps for one of the handy pins illustrated ove 
ut the on the margin under yay 
vou can duplicate the pin for t less than orif y 
believe that you have received unusual value, just tell us so and 
well return your mon ey. 
Wearereliable. For thirteen years we have been selling 
goods Sy mail. We have satisfied thousands of customers In Cy 
St. te and territory. For twelve years we were located In Salem, M . Ww 
‘ during the past year we have been located In Pupeisense, R.I1. Tee 
re *r you to our present bankers in Providence and also in Salem 
Phenix National k, Providence, R.I., Mechanics “National Bank, 
Providenee, R.I., and the Mercantile National Bank, Salem 


BAIRD-NORTH CO., 926 Broad St. “providence RL. 
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How ro Ger Vores 

“A plainsman and his horse, a mountaineer and his dog, a 
spinster and her cat, an Irishman and his pig,” sagely observes a 
well known politician, “all these suggest familiar opportunities 
for the shrewd campaigner to reach an owner’s heart through his 
pet. 

* A Colonel Van Wyck, of Nebraska, who was running for 
Congress years ago, found that there was a certain Irishman in his 
district who steadfastly refused to accord the candidate any 
support. So it was with much surprise that the Colonel was advised 
by the Celt just before election day that he had concluded to give 
him his vote. 

“ * Glad to hear that, Pat,’ said the Colonel. ‘I rather thought 
you were against me.’ 

“ * Well, sir,’ said Pat, ‘ to tell the truth, I was; and whin ye stud 
by me pig-pen and talked that day for two hours or more, ye did n’t 
budge me a hair’s breadth. But, sir, afther ye was gone away I 
got to thinkin’ how ye reached yer hand over the fence and 
scratched the pig on the back till he laid down wid the pleasure of 
it; it was thin I made up me mind-that whin a rale colonel was as 
sociable as that, I was n’t the man to vote ag’in him.’ ” 

. Elgin Burroughs 


THE WAY OF THE WORLD 
: By Eva Dean 


A hen laid two eggs with exactness, 

For which she ’s a true benefactress ; 
Cook the good one did bake 
In a nice angel cake ; 

But the bad one got mashed on an actress! 


Tue Wiow’s Compraint 

“ Yes,” said a sad-eyed man, “I married the widow of a man 
who was hanged, and I thought that under the circumstances there 
would be no comparisons in connection with the late lamented, but 
I was mistaken.” 

“ Did she praise him just the same? ” rejoined his friend. 

“ Well, not exactly,” was the reply: “but we had not been 
married a week before she declared that hanging was too good 


for me.” Charles Howe 
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THE MITTEN! 
By George B. King 


When I proposed to May 

She promptly answered “ nay ”; 
From flaxen-headed Flo 

Came a decided “ no ”; 

“ Wilt marry?” I asked Mary; 
Her quick response was “ nary ”; 
Coy, chic Parisian Jeanne 
Gave me a nasal “ non.” 

I questioned Wilhelmine; 
Replied she simply “ nein.” 

While breezy Beatrix 

Made slangy answer, “ Nix.” 

But jovial, jolly Jess 

Blushed, paled, then answered, “ Yes.” 


New Kryp or GRANDFATHER 
Josiah Quincy, the prominent Boston politician, was walking 
near the City Hall, when he heard an Irish laborer accost another 
thus : 
That ’s Josiah Quincy.” 
* An’ who’s Josiah Quincy? ” the other asked. 
“IT niver see such ignorance,” rejoined the first. ‘ He’s the 


grandson of the statue you see in the yard.” 
Walter B. Norris - 


A Dreapep VerpictT 


Mr. Patterson (as sounds of weeping come from the laundry): 
** Gracious, dear, who is that crying? ” 

Mrs. Patterson: “ The washerwoman, John; she has sued for 
divorce, and is afraid the judge will order her to pay her husband 
alimony.” G. T. Evans 


AN UNDESIRABLE POSITION 
By Robert T. Hardy 
“ There is always room at the top, you know!” 
The friend of an artist cried. 
Said the painter, “ That ’s where they mostly go, 
But I don’t like my pictures skied!” 
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Hall’s Sie. Hair Renewer 


Falling Hair. Hall's Hair Renewer promptly stops falling hair because it des- 
troys the = eS SS. We certainly believe that the intelligent 
and faithful use of this remedy will prove eminently satisfactory in these cases. 

Dandruff. Hall's Hair Renewer at once removes all dandruff from the scalp, 

and completely destroys the dandruff germs. 
Promotes Growth. Hall’s Hair Renewer stimulates and nourishes the hair- 
bulbs and promotes a luxuriant growth of hair. 
A Spitendid Dressing. Hall's Hair Renewer does not interfere with curling 
or waving the hair. 
Your Doctor. Show this formula to your family physician. He is acquainted with 
each it, hence can give you a valuable opinion concerning its use for falling hair, 
R. P. Hatt & Co., Nashua, N. H. 


mu Glycerin. Capsi » B Rosemary Leaves. Bay Rum 
Formuta. Sulphur. Alcohol. Water. Perfume. 


DOES NOT CHANGE THE COLOR OF THE HAIR 


Aunt Dilsie’s ’Ligion 

Auntie’s favorite song or hymn was something about being a shining light, with a 
refrain of ‘‘ You in your little corner and I in mine.’”’ The song summed up Aunt Dilsie’s 
creed. ‘‘ Keep a shinin’, honey, ’ats mah ’ligion,’’ she used to say, and she certainly 
practised what she preached. Her face, always shining with good nature, was reflected in 
every kitchen utensil that cleaning and rubbing could put a polish on. 

Auntie’s one trial was the kitchen stove, which, in spite of all her efforts, would 
not shine. 

‘*Miss Fanny,’’ she would say, ‘‘’ pears to me lak that stove is my thawn in the flesh. 
Yas’m, it surely am. That stove jest sets there a defyin’ me to make it shine. ’Clar to 
goodness, Miss, you done got to get a new stove or Dilsie’s got to get a new mist’ is— 
yes'm. That’s suah!’’ 

To get a new stove was unnecessary. To convince Dilsie that it shined good enough, 
was a hopeless task. Undoubtedly we should have lost Auntie but for the advice of a 
neighbor to ‘‘ try X-Ray Stove Polish.”’ 

We chose Dilsie’s afternoon off to experiment with the polish for ourselves, and we 
were so successful that the stove was the brightest article in Dilsie’s bright kitchen. 

Naturally, when Auntie returned, we had to peep and listen to learn how the shining 
stove would appeal to her. 

‘‘For th’ Lawd’s sake,’’ she broke out, ‘‘ Miss Fanny done got a new stove for Dil- 
sie, an’ jest th’ shininest stove ah evah laid mah eyes on.’’ But as she stooped to a closer 
examination she discovered that it was the same old stove only polished out of all recogni- 
tion, and just then our giggling betrayed us. 

At first Dilsie affected to be angry because we had polished her stove. But she soon 
accepted the eradication of her ‘‘thawn in-the flesh’’ with gratification, and any time 
when she has newly polished the stove Aunt Dilsie is sure to stand off and gaze beamingly 
at its brilliance with the remark, ‘‘ That X-Ray Stove Polish suahly am the shiniest polish 
‘at ever was. It suah am the beatenest polish in the hull wohld.”’ 

In writing to advertisers, kindly mention LipPprncortT’s. 
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An Ipy tt or THE 
When the farm-hands at work in the imperial cornfield observed 


at a far distance His Majesty the King approaching on his gaily 
caparisoned steed, and surrounded by his glittering retinue, they 
began to get busy all along the row, as the custom is. When the 
King had come near he stopped and looked at the horny-handed 
sons of toil. 

“ Ho, varlets!” he called in a commanding tone. 

They hoed faster than ever. 

“ Ho, varlets!” he commanded a second time. 

They hoed on with redoubled vigor. 

The King became exceeding wroth at this disregard of his 


spoken word. 


“ Ho, varlets!” he commanded, riding close to them. ‘“ Ho, I 


say; stop.” 

This action resulted in marked disorganization among the 
toilers, and an American, who had been stranded abroad when the 
Panic struck the. money places and had got a job to earn the price 
of a ticket back, stood up, resting easily on his hoe-handle. 

* Aw, come off the imperial perch, old chap,” he responded after 
the free and untrammelled fashion of his countrymen in the pres- 
ence of royalty, “ and tell us what you want. How in thunder can 
.we hoe and stop at the same time? When you said ‘ Ho,’ we hoed, 
did n’t we? Now. you’ve got to say what you want if you want it, 
or we'll go before the Union. See? ” 

Thereupon His Majesty the King, being vastly pleased by this 
display of Yankee wit, sent all the other varlets away on a half-holi- 
day and took the Yankee home with him as a study in the labor 


problem. 
W. J. Lampton 


His Dearest 
A certain Congressman is the father of a bright lad of ten, 


who persists, despite the parental objection and decree, in reading 
literature of the “ half-dime ” variety. 

“That ’s a nice way to be spending your time,” said the father 
on one occasion. “ What’s your ambition, anyhow? ” 

“Dad,” responded the youngster, with a smile, “I’d like to 
have people tremble like aspen leaves at the mere mention of 


my name.” 
Edwin Tarrisse 
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THE VERY NEWEST IDEA IN LIFE INSURANCE 


Life Insurance Pays the Rent and the Grocer’s Bills 


” 
! 


Here is something really ‘‘ different 

Just think of a Life Insurance Policy which enables you to leave to your wife a 
Monthly Income—a guaranteed sum which nothing can disturb, not affected by hard 
times, bad judgment in investments—which cannot be lost, depreciated, or stolen, but 
which will come to her regularly every month for 20 years or for her lifetime if you want 
itso, enabling her to adjust and meet the family expenditures, relieving her from all 
worry, and putting poverty out of reach. 

This is exactly what is accomplished by the New Monthly Income Policy just issued 
by The Prudential Insurance Company, the very latest development of modern life 
insurance. 

The demand for a policy of this kind must needs be great, for it relieves the wife and 
mother of the responsibilities of securing a safe and profitable investment for the Life 
-Insurance money and assures her an income which comes to her in the way she is most 
capable of dealing with it and making the most of it. 

Give the American mother a fixed monthly income and she will keep the family 
together and the children in school when a man might utterly fail. Give her a monthly 
income and she will keep inside of it. 

With the New Monthly Income Policy of The Prudential the husband and father can 
provide Insurance Protection in the most practical and useful form, a Policy to pay the 
rent and the household bills. 

This covers the time occupied in the development and training of the youngest child. 
It provides for food, clothing, and education by a fixed regular monthly payment which 
cannot fail. 

The comparatively small cost at which this almost priceless provision for the wife and 
family can be made is another attractive feature of this Newest idea in Life Insurance. 

50 cents a day saved commencing at age 30, would give your wife an income of $50 
a month for 20 years in Life Insurance, and The Prudential is entitled to great credit for 


fin Old and Well-Tied Remeds, 


FOR OVER FIFTY YEARS. 


MRS. WINSLOW’S SOOTHING SYRUP 


has been used for over FIFTY YEARS by MILLIONS of MOTHERS for their CHILDREN WHILE TEETHING 
with PERFECT SUCCESS, IT SOOTHES THE CHILD, SOFTENS THE GUMS, ALLAYS ALL PAIN, CURES 
WIND COLIC, and is the best remedy for DIARRHGEA. Sold by all Druggists in every part of the world. Be 
Sure and ask for Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup, and take no other kind. 


TWENTY-FIVE CENTS A BOTTLE. 
Guaranteed under the Food and Drugs Act, June 30th, 1906. Serial number 1098. 
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A Worrny Desire 

An ambitious young Chicagoan recently called upon a publisher 
of novels in that city, to whom he imparted confidentially the infor- 
mation that he had decided to “ write a book,” and that he would 
be pleased to afford the publisher the chance to bring it out. 

“ May I venture to inquire as to the nature of the book you 
propose to write? ” asked the publisher, very politely. 

“Oh,” came in an offhand way from the aspirant for fame, “ I 
think of doing something on the line of ‘ Les Miserables,’ only live- 
lier, you know!” Fenimore Martin 

A Benepict’s THovent 

Mrs. Benham: “ There’s a fool born every minute.” 

Benham: “ Yes, and they get together in June and one of them 
pays the minister five dollars.” H. I. Horton 


THE POPPING OF POPPER 
By Viola J. Paradise 


A young person named Percival Popper 
Once proposed to a girl prim and proper; 
She replied, “It’s a go; 
Still, it ’s more comme il faut 
First to pop to papa, Mr. Popper.” 


Tommy’s RreGRET 

Tommy was about to leave the school where. he had spent his 
first years. He went to the teacher to say good-by and added, 
“ T am awfully sorry to leave this school. I’ve had such good times 
at recess.” Caroline Brown Bryant 

Wirnovt Imacrnation 

There is a certain New York business man, of a rather waggish 
disposition, who contends that his wife has no imagination. 

At dinner one night he chanced to mention a tragic circumstance 
he had read in the evening paper on his way home. A passenger 
on a transatlantic steamer had fallen overboard in mid-ocean and 
had never been seen again. 

“Was he drowned? ” asked the wife. 

“Of course not,” answered the irrepressible hubby; “ but he 
sprained his ankle, I believe.” Howard Morse 
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“Captain”? King’s poe novels of army life have charmed countless thou- 
sands. He is the prince of army romancers. To-day his books are read and re-read by 
multitudes. Zest and =, action and character drawing, love and intrigue, heroism 
and patriotism—all lead his readers with intense fascination through every page. 
These books are worth reading and worth owning. 


KING’S BEST NOVELS 
Portia” 


** A Soldier’s Secret ”’ ** An Army ** Captain Close” 
** Sergeant Croesus ”” ** Two Soldiers ”’ 
** Dunraven Ranch” ** An Initial Experience,”’ etc. 


Bound in four handsome cloth volumes, printed from clear type, on fine paper. 

For the next twelvemonth Lippincott’s has arranged a brilliant program. Strong 
novelettes—one complete in each issue—have been written by the latest popular writers. 
Our novelettes are world-famous—just long enough not to tire. 
Sparkle, humor, and action will pervade our short fiction, by the cleverest story-tellers. 
Pungent articles; bright poems; inimitable humor. Subscription price $2.50 a year. 
SPECIAL FREE OFFER 
Send us - 50 for a year’s subscription to 7 a} Magazine, add 
50 cents for shipping and packing—$3.00 in all—and we will ship you 
these four volumes of King’s stories, boxed and prepaid, anywhere in 
the United States. Each k is 5x8 inches, handsomely bound in 
durable cloth, and never sold for less than $1.00 per volume. 


Please Use This Order Form 
Date 


Lippincott’s Magazine 
East Washington Square, Philadelphia. 

I enclose $3.00 for one year’s subscription to LippincoTt’s 
MaGazZINz and the set of K1nG’s NCVELs in four volumes, shipped prepaid. 
The Magazine may be Name 

sent to one address 
Street No. 

and the books to 
another. City and State 


In writing to advertisers, kindly mention Lirrincorr’s. 
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THE LAMENT OF THE MANY 


By Frances Elton Morris 


I wish that I had rosy cheeks 
And great big, baby eyes, 
And wore my hair marcelled and puffed 
To just the latest size, 
And had a “ Merry Widow ” hat, 
And figure so petite, 
Then, coming home upon the L, 
Perhaps Id get a seat! 
Tue Same Famity 

An official of the Department of Commerce and Labor, who had 
been directed by his chief to draw up a summary of the conclu- 
sions of certain distinguished authorities on engineering, met with 
disaster not long ago, when he had occasion to refer to certain 
statements of Mr. A. R. Colquhoun, the British engineer. 

The official had been told that after Mr. Colquhoun’s name 
there should be placed the letters “ M. I. C. E.” (Member of the 
Institute of Civil Engineers). That ’s easy to remember,” the 
official had said, adopting an easy method of mnemonics. “ ‘M. I. 
C. E.’ spells * mice.’ ” 

This memory system was of little avail, however, for when 
the official handed in his summary, the letters after Mr. Colquhoun’s 
name were “ R. A. T. S.” Edwin Tarrisse 

Spoon VicruaLs 

A certain well-known Bostonian has been married long enough 
to have acquired the average man’s cynical attitude in respect of 
the written expressions of devotion indulged in before marriage. 

One day the Hubbite was going over with his wife a mass of 
useless papers that had accumulated in the household. They un- 
earthed several large boxes full of love letters. After a hasty 
glance at them, the husband said: 

“No use keeping this junk, I suppose? Here it goes.” 

The wife was hurt. “ Oh, Clarence,” exclaimed she, “ how can 
you be so brutal? Surely you don’t want to destroy your own love 
letters to me? ” 

“Well, keep ’em, if you want ’em,” cheerfully assented the 


husband, “ but, honestly, Helen, these seem too soft to file!” 
T. 
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Sumptuous Set 


On Remarkable Germs 


Lippincott’s Magazine as just imported an ideal set 
of Shakespeare—the most ar- 


tistic and pleasing for a library table that one can imagine. We 
offer them now on terms so low as to be within the reach of all. 


Note These Specifications 


The Volumes are twelve in number, size 4x6¥% inches, averaging 
over 350 pages each. | 

The Bindings are a deep red full morocco and a durable cloth, rich 
and substantial, gilt tops and lettering, Shakespearian monogram on sides 
—models of beauty and refinement. 

The Paper is fine English laid rag, spotless and opaque while light 
and delicate. 

_ Type is large, clear, and clean—satisfying to the eye and easy 
to read. 


Enclosed in a Rich Morocco Case 


These twelve sumptuous volumes are appropriately enclosed in a full red morocco case, 
104 X OVX 476 inches. The case bears the name and the coat of, arms of the 
ortal bard stamped in gold upon the top and front—which lift and lower, respectively, 
so as to disclose the handsome volumes within. 

The Magazine we offer with this set speaks for itself. LIPPINCOTT’S is 
without a rival as a high-class purveyor of fiction, fact, and fun. The next two years will 
show marked improvements month by month. 

The Terms, only fifty cents down, and one dollar a month for twelve months, 
bring you the entire set, morocco binding, boxed and prepaid, and Lippincott’s Magazine 
for two full years. 

One dollar down, and one dollar a month for eight months entitles you to the entire 
set, cloth binding, boxed and prepaid, and Lippincott’s Magazine for one year. 


MAIL THIS COUPON TO-DAY 


LIPPINCOTT’S MAGAZINE 
East Washington Square, Philadelphia Date 
I accept your offer of LIPPINCOTT’S MONTHLY MAGAZINE for year.. and 
Shakespeare’s COMPLETE WORKS, in binding, and case, at the special price of 
(enclosed), and $5.00 a month, beginning with 


It is understood that the books are to be delivered, prepaid, - 
by Lippincott’s Magazine, at once, but that the right and title 
does not pass to me until the amount is fully paid. I will return 
the books at your expense after five days’ examination if I do 
not like them, and you are to return my money in full. Address 
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Wantep to Know 

Mrs. Blank knew that the girl was raw, but she had engaged 
her for that very reason, feeling that by careful instruction she — 
might be able to develop Norah’s latent possibilities into a fairly 
expert handling of the affairs in her dining-room. Taking her 
into the dining-room, she showed her in detail where everything 
was, from the salt-cellar to the fish-forks; initiated her into the 
mysteries of the china-closet, and otherwise gave her a pretty 
comprehensive first lesson in Domestic Economy. 

“ Now, at dinner, Norah,” she went on, “we always begin 
with oysters on the shell. Mr. Blank is very fond of them.” 
’ said’ Norah, a gleam of intelligence lighting up 
her blue eyes. “ And do I be afther puttin’ on th? noot-crackers 
wid ’em? ” 

“ Nut-crackers? ” demanded Mrs. Blank. ‘“ What for?” 

“To break open th’ isthers, ma’am,” explained Norah. “ Sure 
they do be harrd tings to crack wid yer teeth.” 


“ Yis, ma’am,’ 


J. K. B. 


Tue Brakeman’s ADVICE 

Down in Maine is a town called Burnham, situated on a small 
branch railroad that joins the main line at Burnham Junction. The 
other day, as the train approached the latter place, the brakeman 
entered the car and in his usual stentorian tones went through his 
regular rigmarole when a station and junction are reached. 

“ Burnham Junction,” he shouted, “ Burnham Junction, change 

ears ‘for Burnham. Leave no articles in the car. Burn’am, 

Burn’am!” 


Walter B. Norris 


AN AUTUMNAL LOVE SONG 
By M. M. P. K. 


Dnow id th’ berry Autub-timb, 
Whed stars are bridt abobe, 
I cob bedeath your widdow, dear, 
To seredade my lub. 


Oh! I cad bake you sweeder sogs 

Thad ere were sug of old; 
I’ve god a soul all full ob lub, 
Add a head all full ob cold! 
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